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disturbers of international relations. In the 

old days states owed money to individuals. 
These transactions were chiefly financial, although 
occasionally — as when French investors bought 
Russian bonds— such debts had their political 
side. But debts running directly from one state 
treasury to another fall into different category; at 
any rate, the international debt relations of the 
present are still too novel to let Europeans view 
those debts as merely financial. 

The United States Government has consistently 
maintained the theory that international debts are 
financial items. The French, from the beginning of 
negotiations, tried to work into the settlement some 
recognition of their political character. The British 
attitude fluctuates; Baldwin accepted a refunding 
program predicated upon finance, yet Churchill © 
slips over into debt politics with :an ease which 
must embarrass his chief. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer deserves to go down into history as 
‘John Bulldozer.” 

It is difficult to absolve the Administration from 
all responsibility for the unsatisfactory trend events 
have recently taken. Why answer the Peabody 


\ the moment, international debts are the chief 


letter on war debts? Mr. Mellon was under no 
compulsion to do so. With the exception of the 
Bérenger agreement covering the French debt, all 
the contracts, duly signed and sworn, are in the 
safe. Those contracts are the result of compromise, 
not of duress. The deals they cover can be considered 
closed, and while any one of them may conceivably 
be reopened, that can hardly come to pass without 
direct representations on the subject by the debtor 
state. The United States has no right to assume, in 
advance of the event, that a debtor cannot meet the 
bill to which he has set hand and seal. 

The French compact, however, is still open; 
France can take or leave the Bérenger agreement as 
it left the Caillaux agreement. In that case, pre- 
sumably, the matter would then come up again 
later. But the French people are wrong in blaming 
either the Bérenger agreement or the debt itself for 
their present troubles. These would have ma- 
terialized even if France had, been out of our debt, 
for the simple reason that France has been living 
beyond her income for twelve years. The downfall 
of the franc results from the failure to unscramble 
French finance from French politics. But nations, 
like individuals, hate to admit faults; it is human 
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explained, “decay in parts; the new knowledge will 
enable us to decay harmoniously and not in bits.” 

This is assuredly good news. In that happy day 
when the new knowledge is thoroughly disseminated 
it is probable that certain changes in social customs 
will ensue. Thus, instead of greeting a friend with 
the general query, “How are you?” it is likely that 
the conventional thing to say would be “Hello, 
George — or Charles or William or even Clarence, 
as the case may be — Hello, how are you decay- 
ing?” Whereupon the other would reply, “Thank 
you, harmoniously.” Or it may be that an equally 
correct greeting would be,“ How is your senility?” 
to which the answer would be “Ninety-three — or 
whatever — per cent full.” 

If we must decay, by all means let us decay har- 
moniously; if we must be senile, let us be altogether, 
one hundred per cent senile. It is probably easier for 
the relatives and just as funny. 


The Lesson of a Railway Disaster 


HEN the Cincinnati Limited of the Pennsyl- 

vania Railroad, traveling at fifty miles an 
hour, recently crashed into the rear cars of the 
Washington Express, stalled about fifty miles east of 
Pittsburgh, killing fifteen per- 
sons outright and _ injuring 
eighty-six, Engineer Gordon of 
the Limited was lying dead or 


his engine. This is the report 
made to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission after one of 
the worst railroad wrecks in 
months, the fifth serious acci- 
dent on the Pennsylvania lines 
east of Pittsburgh in the last year and a half. In all, 
thirty-one people have been killed and more than 
three hundred injured. Whether Engineer Gordon 
died from heart failure, or whether he was making 
some adjustment to his engine and did not see the 
signals set against him, this latest railroad disaster 
focuses public opinion upon the question of auto- 
matic train control or other mechanical contrivances 
which will make the lives of passengers less depend- 
ent upon the human factor. These wrecks are com- 
ing to be all too common. Too many lives are being 
crushed out; too many people are being crippled to 
dismiss these tragedies as unavoidable accidents. 
It was to guard against just such catastrophes 
as the Pennsylvania wreck that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in June, 1922, ordered the 
installation of automatic train-control devices on 
one engine division of each principal railroad in the 
United States. These safety appliances first give a 
warning signal to the engineer, and then, if he does 





not respond, cut off the steam and apply the brakes. - 


Notwithstanding the fact that the installation of 


helplessly stricken in the cab of . 


these mechanical safeguards undoubtedly would 
have averted catastrophes far more costly in lives 
and damage suits than the devices themselves, the 
railroads have brought up one technicality after 
another to vitiate the Commission’s order. In 
January, 1924, another order was issued requiring 
the roads to install automatic train-control devices 
upon a second engine division. Most of the railroads 
were reluctant to obey this order. Some of them 
obtained extensions of time on one pretext or an- 
other, as did the Delaware and Hudson, Long 
Island, and the Reading railroads as recently as July 
19, while others openly resisted the order and went 
to court, asking that it be set aside. 

The record of the Pennsylvania Railroad in the 
matter of train-control installation is not particu- 
larly creditable. On December 1, 1924, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission reported that none of 
the Pennsylvania’s engines had been equipped with 
train-control devices on the division required by the 
Commission’s order, although other engines had 
been so equipped. Had such a system been in opera- 
tion on the railroad’s lines east of Pittsburgh, the 
recent harvest of death would not have been 
gathered. It is time for the Commission to clamp 
down the screws and compel the railroads to comply 
with the law. Wholesale manslaughter by transpor- 
tation companies cannot be permitted. 


Gymnastic Patriots 


HE attention of INDEPENDENT readers is called 

to the picture section (pages 125-129) illustrat- 
ing the eighth annual meeting of the Sokols of 
Czechoslovakia. In all history there is no more sur- 
prising union than this one between statecraft and 
athletics, through which national unity was nurtured 
as an ideal long before the political situation in 
Eastern Europe permitted its fulfillment in the 
shake-up caused by the World War. 

Clean minds in sound bodies, and both at the 
service of the fatherland — that appears to be the 
animating spirit of the Sokol. At present the move- 
ment is in its lusty prime; its influence henceforward 
on the young republic and the Slav race will be 
watched with keen interest. To the extent: that 
Sokol exercises draw Jugoslavs and their northern 
kinsmen together, they may contribute to history 
“writ large.” 

Everyone to his taste. We can hardly imagine 
that individualistic Americans would ever practice 
the Sokol theory, or that vast hordes of drilled 
citizens would take part in massed gymnastic exer- 
cises. Golf now supplies our dourgeoisie with the 
exercise necessary to digest its ice water, and is 
rapidly becoming one of the duties of all right- 
thinking citizens. But as compared with the 
Sokols’ exhibition, it fails to inculcate the “get-to- 
gether” spirit on the grand scale of Czechoslovakia. 
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Police Disunity Aids Crime 


largely academic unless it concentrates on 

the reorganization of what is loosely called 
the police system. As a matter of fact, there is no 
such system; instead, there are a vast number of 
police units codperating hit-or-miss. 

Scattered over the territory of the United States 
are large numbers of police, sheriffs, deputy sheriffs, 
village marshals, township constables, and State 
troopers. Enough of them, certainly, to discourage 
crime effectively if they could be brought into 
proper teamwork. 

What happens in the case of an ordinary crime in 
a city of, say, fifty thousand population in the 
average American State? Unless the crime attracts 
enough attention to be broadcast by the press, the 
anticrime forces in other cities or the open country 
are not informed of the circumstances and suspects. 
The chief of police usually sends out queries to the 
police of several sectors where he thinks the suspect 
may turn up — his home town, the city where his 
sweetheart or relatives live, and the place where he 
last worked. If the suspect is shrewd enough not to 
go to any of these places, the chances are good that 
he will escape notice. In escaping, he may even ask 
directions of a constable in the next county who has 
never heard of the offense and so is unaware his 
questioner is wanted. 

Possibly, the chief directing the search may send 
out postal-card descriptions of the suspect or a 
handbill containing his photograph to other police 
chiefs and sheriffs; but these seldom get further 
than the cluttered desk of the addressee. Those 
which gain notice are posted on a bulletin board, 
upon which every police officer entering the station 
is supposed to gaze. Some do; more do not. 

Observe the lack of any general broadcast, and the 
fact that no memorandum gets into the hands of 
the first-line defenders of the peace. Police infor- 
mation simply does not travel toward a common 
center, there to be dissected and collated by ex- 
perts. Consequently, police plans are generally local 
In scope in a day when criminal activities have 
expanded through the use of automobiles, tele- 
phones, and the telegraph. When crime was local 
in its nature, when criminals were mostly home-town 
boys gone wrong, local policing served well enough; 
now that criminals operate over wide areas it is 
necessary to find a broader basis for police work. 

Americans are forever pointing to England as 
a splendid example of public peace and order. Well, 
England in 1829 adopted a uniform police system 
for the whole country, the medieval system of 


Mersey « interest in crime will remain 


holding county sheriffs responsible for their terri- . 


tories having failed dismally. At present the police 


chief of England is Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs, with a seat in the Cabinet. 

Our political system, with its forty-eight sovereign 
States, seems to preclude the high degree of cen- 
tralization effected in England. While many city 
police departments furnish information regularly 
to the Department of Justice, some of the most 
important ones cannot be brought into line; and 
even if they were, the Department of Justice is 
hardly in a position to become a national clearing 
house for police information. This country is too 
large to make a national plan effective until the 
States themselves have changed their police habits. 
But at least each of the forty-eight States could 
codrdinate its own police activities; and if this were 
done, no doubt ways of exchanging information and 
aid among the various States would be found in 
due time. 

Every felony should be reported promptly by 
local authorities to a State office. Those which come 
under the head of unfinished business should be 
studied by men who are conversant with the habits 
of individual criminals and who have at their 
disposal files of data covering similar cases. Informa- 
tion “intended to assist in apprehending suspects 
could be published daily and dispatched to every 
police unit, perhaps to every individual police offi- 
cer, in the State. In cases of “hot pursuit,” other 
methods of communication might be used. Eventu- 
ally, radio will probably be the standard method of 
broadcasting police information; particularly will 
this become the case as devices to protect radio 
codes are perfected. 

During the war an incredible amount of able 
detective work was done by men without detective 
experience, who brought acute minds to the con- 
sideration of detailed and codified information 
gathered together from a variety of sources. Spies 
were often identified and enemy traders circum- 
vented by putting two and two together far from 
the scene of operations. This sort of crime preven- 
tion is hardly possible under the prevalent methods 
of American policing; indeed, the material for it, 
though in existence, remains to be gathered together 
and organized. 

This weakness of American policing gives crime 
far more encouragement than it draws from any 
other source. While it is important to reform the 
criminal statutes and hasten judicial procedure, it is 
even more important to catch criminals. At present, 
chasing criminals is more of a game than a science. 
Until the American States centralize their hit-or- 
miss police systems, they will be dodging a clear 
responsibility to their law-abiding citizens and leav- 
ing crime relatively safe for the others. 
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Every Doc Has His Day 


And with August come the proverbial ‘‘dog days"’ when canine aristoc- 
racy — note the distinguished tail — will coolly stoop to such measures 


as this in order to maintain equanimity 


‘THE SLEEP OF THE JUST 
To the negro boy of the plantations, too much watermelon is 
an unheard-of thing —a paradox. He simply eats until 
retribution overtakes him or he fulls asleep in the sun 


“DOG DAYS” ARE HOT DAYS 


Summer’s Halfway March Finds the Northern World Seeking 
Respite from the Enervating Heat 


vide ered August, perhaps more than any other 
season of the year, finds the tide of life on the ebb. 
The sunshine pours down and the grass dries up, and the 
goldenrod by the roadside stands covered with dust. 
Upon the sweltering streets of the city brow-mopping 
humanity plods its weary way toward the soda fountain 
or obscures its humble joys and destinies behind green 
window blinds. “Playing dead” becomes a favorite form 
of amusement, the idea being to remain inert as long as 
possible with the least expenditure of effort. The all- 
absorbing question is how 
to get away from the heat, 
and to this water affords 
an elementary solution. 
Every Friday locomo- 
tives puffing laboriously 
through screened smoke- 
stacks draw drowsing 
trainloads of week-enders 
toward the sea and moun- 
tains. It is then that the 
long-suffering business 
man feels oppressed by 
the injustice of the uni- 
verse. Even along the 
coast he finds the weather 
sultry and tepid. It mugs, 
it fogs, it blisters and 
burns. He departs for the 
office unrefreshed and un- 
repentant in his acri- 
mony. Others like him 
share in the general lassi- 
tude. Thousands throng 
. beaches with no other 


(Photos on these two pages by Keystone) 


THE SEASON’S FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 
Between the soda fountain and the cooling waters of the Frog Pond 
on the Common, Boston youngsters have little difficulty in surviving 
the summer's trying weather 


ambition than to sit under parasols or bury themselves in 
the sand. Where city parks have relaxed their ordinances 
children can be seen bathing in fountains and pools. A veil 
hangs over the earth, hiding the true importance of things 
and distorting human values. 

August dog days are indeed a source of unennobling 
contemplation. During their protracted régime, what 
more could be desired than a happy faculty of sleeping 
whenever and wherever boredom occasions, of letting 
the flies buzz unheeded, and time elapse in a glorious 
feeling of canine irrespon- 
sibility! However, the 
hammock and the shade 
offer but temporary re- 
spite. The mercury stands 
inexorably at ninety and 
thereabouts. The barome- 
ter vacillates around very 
dry until thunder heads 
chase one another across 
the far horizon. Down in 
the limpid ocean fish 
wiggle off to deep water 
ledges. Dragon fliesdream 
on the edge of lily ponds. 
Corn ripens in the fields. 
On the road the water 
boils in many an abused 
radiator, the little birds 
sing among the tree tops, 
and, although general 
optimism and rain making 
suffers from dessication, 
somehow, the daily course 
of events runs on. 
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Nort So Hort! 


On the Harlem River at 207th Street, New 

York City, is the House Boat Colony. The 

boats exhibit up-to-date living quarters with 

latest improvements though garages are deemed 

unnecessary. As for electric fans, the cool 

breezes from the river are said to supply relief 
from the city’s high temperatures 
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ON THE SILVER THAMES 


hearts’ content 
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A happy English family enjoying tea on the Thames River below London 
where crowds of river enthusiasts sun themselves each week-end to their 


upon the roof provides 


THe BEACH AT BIARRITZ 


As Deauville attracts its thousands of visi- 
tors to the shores of the English Channel, so 
Biarritz, near the Spanish border on the Bay 
of Biscay, has been for more than half a 
century one of Europe’s most fashionable 
watering places. Napoleon III and the Em- 
press Eugénie first popularized it as a resort. 
Since their visits gave it fame, Biarritz has 
drawn its full share of visitors in both sum- 
mer and winter, bent on enjoying the delights 
of its beautiful beach 





Drn1nc OuT IN BERLIN 


The German custom 4 taking your meals out of doors 
or an hour’s respite from the heat of 


the pavement below 
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Quacks and Quackery 
I. How the Public Is Duped 





By Joseph Garland, M.D. 


“Tuberculene” or $200 





DINNER was 
being held to dis- 
cuss ways and 


means of procuring funds 
for the erection of new 
medical-school _ buildings. 
A world-famous capitalist 
was guest of honor, for 
obvious reasons. During a 
lull in the conversation he 
turned to the president of 
the university and said, 
“Mr. President, what you 
need is a bright young man 
to invent a new patent 
medicine. Then, with a 
suitable advertising cam- 
paign, you wouldn’t need to 
ask for money.” 


land.” 





“The patent medicine business, which 
... as long ago as 1905, amounted to 
$75,000,000 annually, 
flourishes on the proposition that a fool and 
his money are soon parted. Its one slogan 
is ‘Barnum Was Right,’ and it proceeds 
on the theory that the public loves to be 
fooled. . . . It never cured a disease nor 
remedied a sickness, but the profits are tre- 
mendous; and profits, even without honor, 
must command respect in this our native 


In this first of three penetrating articles, 
Dr. Garland, Associate Editor of The 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
exposes a trade as ancient and iniquitous as 
that of the gold-brick salesman and the 

medicine show faker 


for a Koch treatment will 
cure his tuberculosis or 
make his cancer vanish? 
Courts fight for the posses- 
sion of a Ponzi who has 
wounded the public in its 
moneybags, but the peace 
of a summer evening greets 
the activities of those who 
trafic for gain in health 
and happiness. 

If the public can legally 
be protected from swin- 
dlers in the eyes of the law, 
from burglars, thugs, and 
yeggs, it seems equally 
logical and equally desira- 
ble that we should make at 


is founded and 








This anecdote — true, 
by the way — serves, perhaps, to illustrate the atti- 
tude of a large proportion of the public toward the 
patent-medicine business; the commercial versus the 
professional attitude; the ethics of business, assum- 
ing that the creation of a demand, regardless of the 
soundness of its basis, constitutes a legitimate 
market in which to peddle wares of any sort, as 
opposed to the ethics of medical practice which 
requires that the welfare of the patient be placed 
before monetary considerations. 

The patent-medicine business, which, when ex- 
posed in Collier’s Weekly as long ago as 1905, 
amounted to $75,000,000 annually, is founded and 
flourishes on the proposition that a fool and his 
money are soon parted. Its one slogan is “Barnum 
Was Right,” and it proceeds on the theory that the 
public loves to be fooled, and that the public must be 
served. The truth is not in it. Its success is based on 
the exploitation of human ignorance and human 
suffering. It never cured a disease nor remedied a 
sickness, but the profits are tremendous; and profits, 
even without honor, must command respect in this 
our native land. 

The attitude which the intelligent portion of the 
community should adopt toward medical quackery 
must depend in large measure on the amount of 
responsibility which it feels it should assume to- 
ward those less able to form their own unbiased 
opinions. How far, we may ask, is it our duty to 
interfere with the personal rights and private preju- 
dices of an individual who believes that $3 spent for 





the same time some effort 
to protect our more susceptible fellow beings from a 
trade that not only obtains money under false pre- 
tences, but frequently does it at the expense also of 
the health and well-being of the individual. Remem- 
ber — a business that twenty years ago amounted 
to $75,000,000 annually without giving ten cents’ 
worth of value cannot be dismissed as one of the 
minor irritations of life. It affects large numbers of 
the population; it has caused untold misery; it was 
rightly termed at that time the Great American 
Fraud. 


HE physicians of the country in whose keeping 

the health of the nation rests have been the 
object of covert sneers for the efforts which they 
have made through their national and State organi- 
zations to abate this evil. The stock argument of the 
manufacturers has been that the medical profession 
is actuated by selfishness in giving the public the 
facts regarding fraudulent patent medicines. As a 
matter of fact, every experienced physician knows 
that his practice is increased by the sale of these 
nostrums, which are responsible for many cases of 
prolonged sickness due to neglect of disease in its 
early stages. No manufacturer of quack remedies 
with his own axe to grind can ever be expected to 
admit that the medical profession may be altruistic 
in its efforts to promote the public health, and that 
one way of improving public health is to put the lid 
on self-dosing with misbranded patent medicines. 
Thanks to past successful crusades that will be 
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mentioned in greater detail later, the patent-medi- 
cine evil has already had a great many of its worst 
features eliminated. It is no longer possible to buy 
over the drug-store counter cures for drug addiction 
that cater to the very habit they pretend to cure: 
opium-containing soothing syrups that have slaugh- 
tered more infants in their time than meningitis or 
infantile paralysis, or cocaine-doped catarrh powders, 
forming in their users a habit that makes life worse 
than death itself. Even the alcoholic “remedies” 
and the acetanilid tablets must bear on their labels 
the percentage of alcohol or the dose of the drug 
contained. 


EW of these boons to humanity — and to their 

manufacturers — are now active and dangerous 
poisons. Most of them are still frauds, but even 
frauds, when playing fast and loose with human 
life and health, should no longer be tolerated. Un- 
happy is he who reads that his backache is due to 
“kidney trouble” and requires the wonder-working 
action of somebody-or-other’s pills. His backache is 
probably not due to kidney trouble; and every physi- 
cian knows that if it were due to the more serious 
types of kidney disease, no pill in the world would 
help it; he is being duped and his money squandered; 
but probably no definite harm will result. Thrice 
unhappy, however, is he who seeks to alleviate the 
early symptoms of cancer of the stomach with 
publicly advertised dyspepsia pills or other remedy, 
and finally consults his physician too late for the 
operation that might have saved his life. 

The basis on which patent medicines pay their 
way is by magnifying unimportant symptoms and 
leading the healthy person 
to believe that he is a suf- 
ferer from disease — some- 
times treating a symptom, 
whether important or not, 


—— 


and creating a sense of | Says We Are Reliable 


well-being—never by 
treating or curing the or- 
ganic root of a disease. 
When we consider that 
most patent medicines con- 
tain either a cathartic for 
the constipated world or 
alcohol, well known for its 
power in the temporary pa ie teen 
alleviation of symptoms, 
or both, it is not difficult 
to appreciate the hold they 
have taken on their users. 
When we further consider 
that a large proportion of 
the world’s ills are imagi- 
nary, it is still easier to 
realize how these sufferers 
find relief in a remedy that 
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The undersigned is personally acquainted with 
the individuals interested In the management of 
the Asthma-Tabs, Inc. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that these gen- 
tlemen are of excellent stand 
munity, and that we believe that any represen- 
tations they may make will be fulfilled in an 
entirely satisfactory manner 


A letter which demonstrates that successful quackery can 
sometimes secure the indorsement of finance 


is not a remedy. They are being duped just the same. 
It is in those many cases where the symptoms of 
serious and perhaps curable disease are played with 
and precious time is wasted that the toll of human 
life is taken and the still existent crime of the Great 
American Fraud is perpetrated. 

The methods by which the confidence of the 
public is gained are not difficult of analysis and 
should be an open book to those who are familiar 
with the type of advertisements still accepted by 
the less ethical publications. The patent-medicine 
trade, by the way, cannot survive without the aid 
of those newspapers which still aver, with Cain, that 
they are not their brothers’ keepers, for its sales are 
entirely the result of advertising directly to the 
public; and this advertising was estimated by the 
president of the National Association of Patent 
Medicine Men a few years ago to be worth $20,000,- 
000 a year to the newspapers. To those of my read- 
ers who might doubt the power that this implies, 
I would respectfully recommend Mr. Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams’ article in Collier’s for November 4, 
1905, entitled, ““The Patent Medicine Conspiracy 
Against the Freedom of the Press.”” Here may be 
found the history of the famous “Red Clause” 
inserted in patent-medicine advertising contracts 
with newspapers, which read: “It is hereby agreed 
that should your State, or the United States Gov- 
ernment, pass any law that would interfere with or 
restrict the sale of propriety medicines, this con- 
tract shall become void.” 

I leave it to the imagination to picture the ardor 
with which a press receiving $20,000,000 a year from 
the patent-medicine concerns would leap to the sup- 
port of any legislative bill 
designed to curtail the 
trade — with such a clause 
in their contracts. 


Big Kansas City, Bank | The: fiset:methediet 


gaining the confidence of 
the prospective customer 
is through the publication 
of those familiar testi- 
monials, generally written 
by a grateful beneficiary 
in Muscatine, Iowa, or 
Holmquist, South Dakota. 
Testmonials are not diffi- 
cult to collect, even from 
people of prominence, and 
they are really worth, some- 
times, the paper they are 
written on! 

Here are a few examples 
of testimonials for “Pul- 
monol” investigated by the 
American Medical Asso- 
ciation in 1913 and pub- 
lished in its journal: 


in this com- 





Toure very truly, 
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“Another testimonial, published under the head- 
ing, ‘Unbiased Physician recommends Pulmonol,’ 
was that purporting to come from a Brooklyn physi- 
cian who is alleged to have recommended Pulmonol 
to a tuberculous patient who was so nearly dead that 
the priest was called in and the last rites were admin- 
istered. The man took Pulmonol, says the booklet, 
and is still taking it. He is not entirely well, but well 
enough to be one of the happiest men in Brooklyn. 
Not so; the poor fellow may be happy, but he is not 
in Brooklyn. He went the way of all consumptives 
who have reached the last stages of the disease. 

“Here are some other cases: Mrs. F. A. C— testi- 
fies that she took seventeen bottles of Pulmonol and 
was greatly benefited. This testimonial appears in a 
booklet entitled, ‘Fighting the White Plague, Con- 
sumption, with Pulmonol.’ The inference, naturally, 
is that Mrs. F. A. C— has been cured of consump- 
tion by the use of Pulmonol. This case was investi- 
gated, and Mrs. C— was found to be a strong, 
robust woman whose case had never been diagnosed 
as tuberculosis, but who just ‘knows she had it’ 
because she coughed a great deal!” 

Hundreds of such testimonials have been investi- 
gated in the last twenty years with similar results. 

The “cure guaranteed or money refunded” dodge 
is another method by which the patent-medicine 
vendors secure their victims, and as a usual thing 
the guarantees are not worth the price of printing. 


ments of history, primitive irrigation canals 

had for years been supplying water to crops 
in Egypt, China, Abyssinia, and India. In the 
southwestern part of the United States the same is 
true. While Ruth was gleaning in the fields of Boaz, 
while Cesar was writing “Gallia est omnis . .:. ,” 
and as the Man of Calvary struggled slowly toward 
the Cross, systems of irrigation were making it pos- 
sible for the primitive peoples of our Southwest to 
practice an extensive agriculture— to make the 
desert bloom in a limited 


Bees men set down the first brief frag- 


The Forty-Ninth State 


By Millard Milburn Rice 


No matter how Jona fide they may appear, they 
are so worded or subject to such conditions that the 
quack cannot lose. As an illustration of these certifi- 
cates, let us take one issued by a curer of catarrh, 
deafness, and head noises, exposed by the American 
Medical Association a number of years ago. This 
certificate guaranteed a refund of the sum of $10 if 
results were not satisfactory, subject to conditions 
mentioned on the other side, where, buried in a mass 
of small type, lay the joker: “‘ — provided that my 
method is followed uninterruptedly for at least three 
months; also provided that I am prepaid ten dollars 
for each treatment.” That is, at least $30 must be 
turned in before a possible $10 will be refunded. 

There is no allurement that can equal the offer of 
anything free, and ‘“‘Free Consultation ”’ is one of the 
trump cards played by the quacks — particularly 
the “Men’s Specialists.” Of course, the consultation 
always results in a diagnosis of serious disease, with 
or without an examination, and the urgent advice to 
enter immediately on a course of treatment — fee 
paid in advance. 

The whole system is made for suckers — the 
plausible advertising, the testimonials, the guaran- 
tees, the free consultations, the attractively colored 
and flavored drugs with their mild laxatives and 
euphoria-producing alcohol, and the elaborate 
follow-up form letters. Is there need to wonder at 
the fortunes that have been made in it? 


Reclamation Act was passed, efforts had been made 
throughout all of the arid States to develop irriga- 
tion systems. They were largely unsatisfactory, and 
many bitter local feuds had their beginnings in these 
inadequate irrigation projects. There was not, as a 
rule, sufficient water to supply all of the land under 
the projects, and the failure of water for even short 
periods during the growing season is fatal to crops. 
Few men were able to sit peaceably by and see this 
happen. Each landowner tried to get his full share of 
water regardless of his neighbors farther down the 

canal. It was not un- 








sense. Since the first 


common to see men 


































crude agricultural ef- 
forts of mankind the 
struggle for water has 
gone on. And it goes on 
in America today in a 
different manner, but as 
relentlessly and ro- 
mantically as ever. 
Before 1902, when the 


The huge irrigation projects in arid portions of 
the West have created enough new farm land to 
make a “‘ forty-ninth State,” says the author. Fol- 
lowing George Frederic Stratton’s vivid picture, in 
the July 17 INDEPENDENT, of conditions which 
are driving American farmers to Canada, Mr. 
Rice’s article is an interesting story of what the 
Government has been doing for nearly a quarter 

century to keep them at home 


guarding their head gates 
with shotguns across ° 
their knees, and more 
than one tragic death 
was the result. Water 
was a precious thing, to 
be bought with life if 
necessary. 

As late as a quarter 
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of a century ago, 
some of the textbooks 
labeled all of that vague 
territory between the 
Missouri River and 
California the ‘“‘Great 
American Desert.’’ 
It was a vast and un- 
known waste land to 
most of those living 
east of the Ohio. Nat- 
urally, therefore, any 
talk of irrigating this 
desert seemed, to the 
Easterner, to be throw- 
ing away good money. 
He forgot his own river 
and harbor expendi- 
tures and opposed the Reclamation Act with vigor. 
“Let the West take care of itself,” was the cry. 
There are, however, some projects too vast for in- 
dividuals or commonwealths. And of that nature 
was the reclamation of the “Great American 
Desert.” 


HE provisions of the Reclamation Act of 1902, 
and of supplementary acts, were in general 
that the money derived from the sale of public 
lands, and a portion of the royalties from oil and 
mineral leases, should be used for reclaiming by irri- 
gation the arid and semiarid regions of the country. 
Up to this time about $131,500,000 has accrued to 
the reclamation fund under these provisions. The 
proceeds from the sale of public lands were to be 
expended within each State in proportion to the sum 
derived from its lands. The money thus expended 
was to be repaid in yearly installments, without in- 
terest, by the settlers upon the farms formed by the 
projects. The fund was, therefore, theoretically per- 
petual. A number of difficulties arose, however, and 
of the $166,000,000 which has been expended on the 
reclamation program, only about $23,000,000 has 
been repaid by settlers on construction account. 
The first difficulty was the provision for spending 
money proportionately within each State. Quite un- 
intentionally, this became the “monkey wrench in 
the wheel.” It has been the primary cause for the 
greater part of the difficulties in which the Bureau 
of Reclamation now finds itself involved. This pro- 
vision was repealed in 1910, but the effect of the 
modification has not yet been felt. Briefly, the result 
of the provision was this: As soon as the act was 
passed, the politicians of every State within its 
scope began clamoring for projects to be begun 
within their States. Feasibility was a secondary 
consideration — or no consideration at all. As a 
result, the program undertaken almost immediately 
was so huge that, in spite of the modification in IgIo, 
the income of the reclamation fund for years will 





THE RoosEvELT DAM 


Monument to the first labors of reclamation in the ‘‘bad lands" of 
Arizona and the foundation of the ‘‘ forty-ninth State” 


be largely consumed in 
completing the projects 
first authorized. 

Up to the present 
time, under the Recla- 
mation Act, the Gov- 
ernment has developed 
twenty-five irrigation 
projects located in fif- 
teen of the arid States. 
Nearly 145,000 people 
live on the 35,000 irri- 
gated farms, and an 
additional 340,000 live 
in towns and cities 
located within the proj- 
ect areas. The value 
of crops grown on the 
projects proper in 1925 amounted to nearly $78,000,- 
ooo. In addition to this, land adjacent to the proj- 
ects and served with water from project works under 
the Warren Act produces annual crops valued at 
approximately $50,000,000. These figures give some 
idea of what has been done. They do not give, 
however, the full story of the new State thus 
virtually created. 

Pioneers in the more humid regions of the West — 
where rainfall makes irrigation unnecessary — had 
already proved their pioneer spirit when the arid 
West came squarely before the attention of the 
country. These early pioneers succeeded or failed in 
proportion as they were individually capable or in- 
capable. Most of them, in an age of individualism, 
were reasonably successful. When, therefore{ the 
irrigation projects of the arid West were opened for 
settlement, it was thought that this pioneer spirit 
would duplicate itself here. But several factors 
prevented. 


NE factor was the desire for too rapid suc- 
cess. The old pioneer was content to brave all 
manner of hardships, to build permanently, and to 
“‘make haste slowly.” The new settler went into the 
irrigated region with a “‘success complex” and ex- 
pected to become rich enough to retire within a few 
years. Inflated stories of pioneer successes had given 
him the wrong idea of pioneering. Moreover, the 
original literature prepared by the Reclamation 
Bureau to advertise these projects was without doubt 


- too sanguine, and this added to the wrong con- 


ception of pioneering. 

Still other impeding factors were lack of farming 
knowledge, particularly irrigation farming, and lack 
of capital. The old pioneer was notorious for his lack 
of capital. But it requires several years to prepare 
irrigated land and grow the first crop. Capital is re- 
quired for this preparation as well as for support of 
the farmer and his family during that foundation 
period. A recent survey of the feasibility of seven 
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proposed projects by reclamation economists places 
this capital minimum at from $5,000 to $7,000. The 
pioneer of the old humid West was very often any- 
thing but a farmer. But conditions were different: 
so many factors like freedom from taxes, wild game 
for food, and fuel for the cutting were in his favor; 
and the foolish idea — still held, by the way, in 
many communities — that “anybody can farm” 
was almost proved in his case. 

These were the chief factors causing individual 
failures. Those which have caused the Reclamation 
Bureau to find itself unable to collect from its set- 
tlers the required yearly installments combine all of 
these with a number of others. Chief among them 
are: speculative acquisition of irrigation farms by 
nonresidents who later found that their land did not 
increase in value so rapidly as they had expected; 
the actual inability of some of the land to produce 
sufficient crops to meet the payments; and, espe- 
cially, the tendency to look upon an obligation to the 
Government as something not actually obligatory. 
Local politicians, seeking favor among the settlers, 
made capital of this attitude by pledging themselves, 
if elected, to secure blanket moratoriums for their 
constitutents. As a result of these political influences, 
Congress permitted such deferments to be granted 
wholesale. 

The effect of all of these — together with other 
minor factors — has been the actual loss of millions 
of dollars. As of December 31, 1925, the Board of 
Survey and Adjustments of the Interior Depart- 
ment recommended to Congress the writing off of 
$14,317,150 as a definite loss on nineteen reclama- 
tion projects, with an additional estimate of $12,- 
785,137 as probable loss on these projects. Another 
$10,257,853 was recommended to be written off, but 
for the greater part not allocated to projects. This 
$37,000,000 loss is expected to represent the greater 
part of the loss which will ever be suffered by the 


reclamation fund. 


UCH conditions bring up the question: Can 
reclamation finally be made to justify itself? 
The actual achievements of the past speak for them- 
selves. Less tangible values affecting the future 
require closer study. The introduction of a stable 
agriculture into the arid region is one of the chief 
considerations in answering this question. Agricul- 
ture is the great stabilizing influence of economic 
life. Without irrigation, the agriculture which could 
be carried on in the dozen or more arid States of 
the West would be negligible. Nevada affords an 
interesting illustration of the effect in one of the 
arid States. Discussing this before the Western 
Society of Civil Engineers in October, 1925, Dr. 
Elwood Mead, Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, had this to say: “The situation in 
Nevada would be critical if it were not for the New- 
lands (irrigation) project. Counting those who live 


on this project, the State has only seventy thousand 
people. This little handful of citizens supports gov- 
ernment, schools, courts, and higher education over 
an area larger than the State of Illinois. Without the 
Newlands project farms, with their winter feed for 
range stock, it is difficult to conceive how this 
State would carry on with its shrinking resources 
in mines and forests.” 


RITICS of reclamation often, and with justice, 
contend that the whole program was under- 
taken long before the time was ripe; that, indeed, 
the time is not yet ripe. The argument used is 
chiefly to the effect that there is still a great deal of 
uncultivated land in the humid regions of the coun- 
try which should have been developed first, and 
which, because it is undeveloped, acts as an economic 
check upon the proper development of the irrigation 
projects. The contentions overlook, however, several 
important considerations. They do not recognize 
that the reclamation program is of such magnitude 
that it must be developed by growth and experiment. 


They forget the close relationship which exists be-’ 


tween every part of the country by reason of our 
highly efficient transportation systems. Few realize, 
also, the extent to which irrigated sections of the 
West have provided a market for Eastern manu- 
factured products. 

Other opponents of the reclamation program con- 
tend that the raising of general crops on irrigation 
projects merely adds to the agricultural overproduc- 
tion which they believe exists. Specialized crops, 
they contend, are the province of these reclaimed 
lands. Without considering the actuality of over- 
production, the question immediately arises: Why 
limit these regions to such artificial productiveness? 
The projects will reach their greatest usefulness 
only when those crops are raised to which the re- 
gions are best suited. If specialized crops are their 
province it will not be long until these are the rule. 
If not, all artificial limitations cannot compel their 
successful production. As a matter of fact, the irriga- 
tion areas are already our chief source of long-staple 
cotton. To that extent, at least, the argument for 
specialization has a basis in fact. 

Even the bitterest opponents of reclamation have 
never said that it would not sometime become a 
necessity. In other words, the experience, ad- 
mittedly costly, which we have gained in the 


- twenty-four years of reclamation work would some 


day have been forced upon us — probably at greater 
cost. We had, at the outset, few engineers expe- 
rienced in designing and constructing irrigation works. 
There are now dozens. Every two years the national 
wealth is increased by an amount equal to the total 
cost of reclamation over this entire twenty-four-year 
period. The increase in taxable value of the land in 
the projects has been approximately tenfold. The 
destructive flood waters (Continued on page 140) 
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(Courtesy “* Gazette de Prague"’) 


MirrRosLAv Tyrs, FOUNDER OF 
THE SOKOLS 


as én know the Czechs you must know the Sokols,” 
saying which Joseph Scheiner, president of the 
Sokol Federation, puts the case mildly, for the importance 
of the Sokol movement in the development of Czechoslo- 
vakia cannot be overestimated. Today, “Every Czech a 
Sokol” is an ideal which has been practically realized. 
The founder of the Sokols was 
Dr. Miroslav Tyrs. As a boy he 
dreamed of becoming a professor of 
philosophy. Even while developing 
his physically weak body by gym- 
nastic exercises he was formulating 
a theory that was to renovate the 
life of his country. To live, he 
reasoned, a nation must not grow 
old. Only by movement and constant 
progress could a small country, 
physically weak, maintain its in- 
dividuality in the struggle for ex- 
istence. Following this Darwinian 
train of thought he conceived the 
idea of a national movement for 
keeping fit. To him health was 
fundamental to all other activities, 
since upon it depended a nation’s 
capacity for physical and intellectual 
work. But bodily health was not 
enough; moral health was alsoessen- —_—_(Keystone) 
tial to national growth. A harmoni- 
ous moral and physical development 


sired, directed not to the individual 

whose powers were useless when dissociated from those 
of his fellows, but to the common good of the state — 
this seemed to him what his country needed in preparing 
to assert its independence. 

Directed by Tyrs and financed by his father-in-law, 
Jindrich Fugner, the Sokol Federation was established at 
Prague in 1862. Although Tyrs lived to see its first festival 
in 1882 when 720 participated, it was not until after his 
death that it grew from the proportions of a gymnastic 
society into an all-national educational organization. 
Much credit for its success is due to Thomas G. Masaryk, 
President of the Czechoslovakian Republic. Himself a 


Building a New 
Nation Through 
Exercise 


So Extensively Have Hellenistic Principles 
Found Expression in the Sokol Movement 
of Crechoslovakia that ‘“‘ Every Czech a 
Sokol”? Has Become the Watchword of — ouresy “Gazette de Prague") 

this Patriotic Nation 





PRESIDENT MASARYK OF THE CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIAN REPUBLIC 


such as the Greek philosophers de-— soctanhat sees — but 





JOSEPH SCHEINER, PRESIDENT 
OF THE SOKOL FEDERATION 


Sokol, a philosopher, and a student of Plato, he entered 
ardently into the new movement and devoted a part of 
his brilliant career to putting into practice the principles 
laid down by Tyrs. 

The last days of June, 1926, and the beginning of July 
witnessed at Prague the annual Sokol Festival which in 
size and character has no parallel in 
history. Here sports were held, not 
primarily for their own sake, but for 
the sake of the nation. Participants 
to the number of 35,000 men and 
women, 20,000 boys and girls, and 
12,000 children — these last from 
Prague only — executed gymnastic 
drills or competed in various field 
events. The great festival took place 
in a new stadium built without 
government subsidy by the Sokols 
themselves. Formerly, such an affair 
served to increase Sokol member- 
ship, but today it is a wonderful 
demonstration of the extent of the 
Sokol movement. Men, women, 
children — whole families — are be- 
ing taken into this immense organi- 
zation. All receive equal rights, 
equal protections, advantageous dis- 
cipline and, through exercises of 
body and mind, a sense of physical 
and moral beauty, and a pride in 
their nation. Sokols address one 
another as “brother” or “sister” 
as the case may be. The men wear red shirts, while fal- 
con feathers adorn their caps. They share in common 
the patriotism of a self-conscious nation, an intense 
spirit of loyalty to the great Slav Brotherhood and a 
belief in future progress. In spite of its Utopian aspects 
the movement is spreading. Today there are 300,000 
adult members of the Sokol Federation found in thou- 
sands of local societies throughout the country and re- 
cruited from every walk of life. Sokol emblems are in 
evidence in Serbia, Russia, Jugoslavia, even in the 
United States, where Czechoslovakia’s inspiration has 
been successfully caught and applied. 
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(Foto-Vojta) 
THE SLavic Form oF OLympic GAMES 
Mass movement of Sokol pupils at the recent gymnastic féte at Prague. This fete is called ‘‘ The Sokols,”’ a name derived from the Czech 
word for falcon. It is the eighth of its kind to be held at the nation’s capitol 
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(Acme) 
PERFECT RHYTHM OF MOTION AS FAR AS THE EYE CAN REACH 


Physical training has become an integral part of Czech civilization, taught to every man, woman, and child who shares in the great 
Sokol movement This picture shows 14,400 young girls engaged in rhythmic exercise 
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<Foto-Vojta) . 
THE STRENGTH OF A NATION 


Grand entrance of Sokols at Prague's Eighth Federal Féte. For perfect execution of mass maneuvres the Czechs as a whole lead the world. They 
have produced athletes who have won distinction in various contests throughout Europe 
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(Foto-Voyta) 


THE New Sokor StapiuM ACCOMMODATING 130,000 SPECTATORS 


Neither Roman gladiatorial contests nor Big Three football games have witnessed such a record gathering as is here seen. In addition to 
accommodating all onlookers, the stadium provides room for 14,800 gymnasts to exercise, with dressing space for 35,000 
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(All photos on this page courtesy ‘* Gazette de Prague’) 
MAISON DES SOKOLS AT RAKOVNIK 
After the war the Sokols owned 144 buildings, a number which has since been 
increased to over 500. As much as possible of the work of construction was done 
by members of the organization 


“‘BacK TO NATURE” 


The natural grace of 
the Czech peasant 
girl is enhanced by 
the carefully planned 
exercises in the open 
air which suggest 
the Greek dances of 
antiquity 





To AMERICA 


The American poster used to adver- 
tise the féte of the Sokols at Prague 


Mite. A. MALb 


In charge of the physical educa- 
tion of Sokol women 


SALLE D’EXERCISES IN THE MAISON DES SOKOLS AT RAKOVNIK 
In addition to 500 fields upon which to conduct their exercises the Sokols have 
numerous well-equipped gymnasiums and meeting places indoors 


PHYSICALLY FIT M. J. VANICEK 
After several In charge of national gymnastic 


years of training instruction 
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The Barred Owl’s Nest 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


HERE are few of the owl folk within a 
hundred miles of my home with whom I am 
less acquainted than with that death-in- 
the-dark, the barred owl. It was the collector who 
quite recently gave me a chance to study that grim 
bird at close range. On March 15, 1926, we started 
to explore a patch of woods not far from Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, where the year before he had 
found the nest of that owl containing two young 
birds and an addled egg on April 6. Half a mile 
away a red-shouldered hawk had been nesting. 
That tigress of the air, the barred owl, would not 
brook any rival raptore in 


perfectly, giving both the “bobwhite” and, after- 
wards, the assembly call. From the top of a white- 
oak tree came a cheerful grunting note, and we 
saw a white-breasted nuthatch hopping around the 
upper branches, moving up and down headfirst, 
unlike the woodpeckers which always have to 
back down, and that other tree climber, the brown 
creeper, which always has to fly down. A little 
further on we heard a lisping note, and a tufted 
titmouse, all black and gray with a wash of tawny 
along his flanks, showed us his neat little crest and 
jet-black eyes as he flitted through the underbrush. 

At last we came to a point 





her woods, and one night 
attacked the mother hawk 
on her -nest and _ literally 
tore her to pieces, leaving 
the tree covered with feath- 
ers and fragments of flesh 
and bone. 

It had been a month of 
freezing cold. The thermom- 
eter was only sixteen above 
when we started, and it did 
not seem to me that any 
sensible bird would dare to 
start housekeeping in such 
weather. The day was a 
perfect one of its kind with 
an ice-blue; cloudless sky, 
and a sun whose brightness 





When the turmoil of the law 
courts becomes oppressive, when 
the city and its ways jangle dis- 
cordantly upon his , nerves, the 
author casts aside his brief case, 
closes his desk, and wanders afield. 
In this article he makes his search 
for the barred owl, that cadaverous 
bird of prey, so fascinating that we 
find ourselves yearning for the chill 
blue of a winter morning on the 
broad Jersey meadows and the 
sudden flash of white and brown 

feathers in the sunlight 


on the track where the col- 
lector told us the nesting 
tree was in sight. We looked 
everywhere, but could find 
no tree that we thought 
would harbor a barred owl. 
Finally, our companion pointed 
out to us a leaning hickory 
and told us that the nesting 
hollow was on the other side. 
We made a long detour 
through the frozen woods, 
and when we were about 
fifty yards from the tree, out 
of a wide, shallow hole in the 
side of its trunk a great 
concave face with a hooked 
beak and black, staring eyes 








tried in vain to thaw the 
frost in the air. From the train the beeches and 
the red maples showed old silver against the gray- 
brown, leafless trees, and pewter-colored stretches 
of ice lay here and there among the pale yellow 
grass of the marshes streaming in the wind like 
a woman’s hair. 

At a little station we alighted and followed a 
branch road for several miles through a frozen 


swamp where gaunt, dead trees showed here and 


there like tombstones among the tussocks. Once 
a winter wren ran like a mouse along the ground; a 
Junco showed its white skirts for a moment; and 
a single redwing creaked to himself in a tree top 
near an enormous flock of starlings which kept up 
a vast chattering with little strains of song rising 
to the surface of the tumult now and then like 
tiny, breaking bubbles of music. Occasionally, 
certain gifted mimics in the crowd would imitate 
other birds. One gave a reproduction of the rolling 
call with which the early flicker summons spring — 

quick, quick, quick.” Two others imitated a quail 


thrust itself. Through the side 
of the tree the bird had heard us coming with her 
microphonic ears. In another instant she pulled 
herself up to the edge of the hole and with a flap 
of her wings shot away like a gray shadow, a big, 
burly bird who looked enormous as she flew. Mov- 
ing back among the trees, we sat down on a log and 
awaited her return. Although she was so large, she 
had not. flown fifty yards before she had disap- 
peared entirely from sight, probably crouching 
down on a limb back of a trunk where her gray 
and brown plumage blended perfectly with the 
bark. 

Ten minutes later we saw a shadow moving 
toward us among the distant tree trunks, and 
a moment later the owl alighted on a limb too far 
away to be observed very well. In about five min- 
utes more she came so near that through our 
glasses we could see every movement she made. 
With her gray feathers fluffed by the wind,’ she 
looked like a ragged hornets’ nest hanging from 
a limb until one got a glimpse of her strange, 
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concave face. Like all owls she was unable to move her 
eyes, and consequently kept turning her head from 
side to side with a curious, peering, humanlike 
gesture and would sometimes move it in almost 
a three-quarter circle so that she seemed to be 
looking directly behind where she sat. Each feather 
of her plumage was edged with white and buff 
and there was much black and brown in the colora- 
tion, but at a distance the whole effect was gray. 
The most impressive thing about the bird was her 
cavernous black eyes, unlike the molten golden 
ones of the great horned owl. These stared hollowly. 
out from the sunken disk of her face like the eyes of 
a spectre. As we watched her she suddenly flew 
directly to the nesting hole, her great wings, 
muffled with down, making not the vestige of 
a sound. Arrived at the hollow she sat on the edge 
and then sidled in headfirst, her barred tail feathers 
showing for a moment from the edge. 


HAD once seen a barred owl at Salem, New 

Jersey, approach at full flight the hollow in the 
tree where her nest was located and apparently 
plunge in without checking her speed for an instant. 
One of my friends secured a snapshot of her as she 
was entering the nest, and the camera showed 
something which the eye was not quick enough to 
follow. Just as she reached the nest the bird de- 
scribed a somersault, and reversing her wings, 


checked her flight for an instant and slid in feet 
foremost, a bit of aéronautics one would hardly 
expect from so large a bird. This owl was evidently 
not so skilled a flyer, yet she had all the keenness of 
hearing of her folk, for we had advanced hardly 
a few steps toward the tree when she was out 
and off again. 

I have often been impressed by the extraordi- 
narily keen hearing of birds. On one occasion I 
remember visiting the nest of a pileated wood- 
pecker, that rare and huge black-and-white bird 
with a flaming red crest, which is nearly as large as 
a crow. The nest was two feet down in a hole in 
a high tree and yet we were never able to come 
within a hundred yards of it without frightening 
the bird away. 


\ ewe nesting hole of the owl was hardly fifteen 
feet up, but it was on the inside of a slanting 
trunk, a very difficult place to reach. The collector 
clamped on his climbers and stamped his way up, 
while we encouraged him from below. Someone, 
probably a coon hunter, had driven a railroad 
spike into the side of the tree evidently many years 
ago, for now it was nearly covered by the bark. 
A single telltale fragment of down clung to a branch 
outside of the nest, the only sign that it had been 
occupied. In a few moments the collector reached 
a point where he could peer (Continued on page 140) 


The Long View in Government 
By Walter S. 


R. HENRY FORD is reported to have 
M said some time ago that you can’t learn 

anything from history. Perhaps he is 
right; but people still indulge the notion that he is 
wrong. In view of this widespread belief, it is little 
short of surprising that in the recent discusssions of 
the virtues and defects of a strong central govern- 
ment the majority of arguments have been based 
on political theory rather than on political fact. 
Even those who have stuck solidly to the meagre 
tenets of fact have not infrequently omitted from 
their consideration at least two such facts which 
are mcre fundamental than the Constitution itself. 

The champions of 


Hinchman 


be governed by an unrestrained parliament at a dis- 
tance.” This is a fact. That the Constitution con- 
tains safeguards against a repetition of such an 
intolerable condition is another fact. That various 
recent amendments and proposed amendments run 
contrary to this fact is an inference. It seems a fair 
inference, but by itself it cannot stand against the 
counter-thrust that such amendments, passed by a 
representative Congress and duly ratified by the 
States, are after all Constitutional. An answer 
frequently made is that Congress is no longer really 
representative; that, through “influence” and “ pres- 
sure,” Congress and State Legislatures vote in a way 

which does not repre- 








local _ self-government, 


sent the real will of the 


for example, begin usu- 
ally with the Constitu- 
tion. They point out 
that “one of the main 
causes of the American 
Revolution was the de- 
sire of Americans not to 


Putting everything up to Washington and a Consti- 
tutional amendment has become of late an accepted 
principle of reformers, political and social. The end, of 
course, is a strengthening of the central government 
and a consequent pulling away from the old idea of State 
rights. Mr. Hinchman, student and educator, analyzes 
the American ideal of government and makes some 

suggestions 


people. This may be 
true; it may be a fact. 
But it does not invali- 
date the arguments in 
favor of amendments so 
long as they comply 
with Constitutional 
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procedure; rather, it turns back 
on its sponsors and seems to 
invalidate in some measure 
the principle of representative 
government. 

Indeed, there are a good many 
thoughtful people at large who 
are beginning to realize that the 
Constitution, in itself, is not a 
wholly sacred document. Nearly 
sacred, perhaps, but not posi- 
tively, eternally sacrosanct. 
Times have changed; it is doc- 
trinaire, meticulous, to deny ‘the 
wisdom of today solely for the 
wisdom of yesterday. But there 
are two facts in our racial expe- 
rience which such arguments 
cannot meet. You can annul 
a constitution; you may disre- 
gard, but you cannot annul, a 
fact. 

Consideration of the facts of 
our racial experience is all the 
more important in view of the 
tendency of many to argue, not from fact, but wholly 
from theory. I have hinted that those who argue 
from fact frequently do not go back to the funda- 
mental fact. Driven into a corner, they either must 
champion unchanging government in a changing 
world, an absurd, last-ditch position, or must cry 
out in despair that representative democracy is a 
failure. But far more numerous and far more dan- 
gerous to the orderly development of American 
government are those who argue from theory, 
especially the theories of Europe toward the end of 
the Eighteenth Century. By arguing from political 
theory you can make a good case for either side. 
Taking off with the doctrine of the inalienable rights 
of man, for example, and proceeding via the doc- 
trine of State sovereignty, you can argue effectively 
that a certain measure is an infringement of State 
rights. Or, beginning with the same doctrine, but 
turning to the left at the sign of the Perfectibility of 
Man and diverging, left again, via the perilous 
ridge path that leads to the humanitarian shib- 
boleths, you can justify enormous violence to the 
Constitution. In either instance, moreover, you 
encourage yourself to disregard inconvenient facts; 
worse yet, to derive your principles from a sort of 
natural-supernatural sanction and so to make a 
religion of them, than which there is nothing more 
violent and godless. 


(Harris & Ewing) 
THE SHRINE OF Our IDEALS 
In the Library of Congress rest the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution, 
original statement of American principles 
of government 


it may be important to go back of political ex- 
perience, to attempt to formulate some sanction, 
theocratic, naturalistic, or otherwise, for our polit- 
ical theory. But starting with a theory and thence 
formulating a sanction is to put the cart before the 





horse. Moreover, in practical 
matters we must “lie with cir- 
cumstance,” we must proceed 
carefully from observation of the 
relative success of our particular 
experience. Mr. Washington 
Pezet has recently pointed out 
that what we need is to apply to 
our haphazard Government the 
same scientific methods that we 
apply to our industrial practice. 
Now the method of science is to 
proceed from fact to theory, and 
from fundamental fact, not from 
derivative—in this particular 
connection, that is, from the 
facts of our racial experience, not 
from the relatively incidental 
facts of our Constitution, still 
less, from befuddling theories. 

After so much thunder in the 
index, there may be warrant for 
the supposition that I am about 
to lay bare a startling discovery. 
Nothing could be further from my 
purpose. Indeed, the whole point of my contention is 
that we should get away from complicated argument, 
whether proceeding from theory or from inter- 
mediate fact, and begin to build our discussions on 
certain obvious, primary facts in our experience. 
My purpose, therefore, is not to present a revelation, 
but rather to remind the reader of what every 
elementary student of history knows already. The 
facts themselves are simple enough; what is startling 
is that they are so commonly disregarded. 


HE first of these two primary facts is that the: 

I English people have from time immemorial 
prospered under local government. With this fact 
goes, moreover, the important qualification that 
local government with them has tended to produce 
free institutions and that centralized government 
with them has frequently inclined toward tyranny. 
The story of the English, of course, is not of one 
triumphal march under the banner of self-reliant 
freedom. That is a political battle cry rather than 
a fact. It is true, nevertheless, that the English 
experience shows an astonishingly persistent habit 
of thought in favor of group autonomy and an 
astonishing incapacity for highly centralized govern- 
ment. There is no particular value in the rather idle 
contention that this characteristic is purely Anglo- 
Saxon. The significant thing is that it is English, 
whether in a pre-Norman sense, or in a sense which 
applies in these later times to “that heterogeneous. 
thing, an Englishman.” What is striking about it, 
moreover, is that it persists, with exceptions which 


accentuate rather than nullify it, so that it is found. 


cropping out through ten centuries. 
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Eliot, Hampden, and Pym, in other words, were 
not asserting a doctrine which found its sanction in 
an idealistic conception of man and his theoretical 
rights. They were reasserting a principle which found 
its sanction in the experience of Englishmen and 
their particular rights. It was a principle based on a 
fact which antedated the Tudors, which in its more 
primitive aspects antedated even the Normans. 
Our Constitution, except for the idea of federation, 
was based largely on the same experience. It was not 
an invention; it did not derive from a theory; it 
expressed a fact of our race experience. 

It is further noteworthy that, since the failure of 
George III, England, in her colonial government, — 
where it has been successful, — has returned to the 
fact of her experience. It is true, of course, that in her 
domestic affairs the chief functions have been for a 
long time exercised by the central government, but 
it must be remembered that England, small in area, 
with a homogeneous population, is practically one 
locality —less diverse, for example, than the 
State of New York. Moreover, with the growth of 
government by blocs and the consequent misrep- 
resentation of the will of the majority, it is quite 
arguable that, even in England, the government 
js too centralized to function successfully. This, 
however, opens another, a fairly irrelevant question. 
My purpose, rather, is to call attention to the fact 
which constantly emerges in the long view of English 


government. In spite of exceptions, and making 
allowance for the reservations and qualifications of 
scholars, there appears to have been an almost 
steady incapacity for highly centralized control and 
an almost imperishable genius for local government. 


TDERHAPS it is a certain lack of docility and 
deference which accounts for this. The sine 
gua non of a successful bureaucracy is docility. 
At all events, closely bound up with the genius 
for local government of the Anglo-Saxon and 
his descendants is their respect for custom and 
their distrust of code. This is the other striking 
racial characteristic in English government. 
Americans, particularly those of English stock, 
have had a rather silly way of saying that they were 
“the most law-abiding people on earth,” mustering 
conviction with repetition, and then showing pained 
surprise when they discovered recently that they are 
not. It depends a good deal on what you mean. 
Respect for another man’s property is almost con- 
genital in an Englishman. No people on earth have 
a higher regard for the “decent opinion of man- 
kind.” But no people on earth, by the same token, 
are so ready to nullify or, if necessary, to resist laws 
which they think represent only a bare majority of 
the opinion of mankind. In our own country, in- 
deed, it is not merely immigrants from southeast- 
ern Europe, but lineal inheritors of the English 
racial experience who cheerfully disobey laws which 


they do not respect and which they think a majority 
do not respect. Such people are not lawbreakers in 
the regular sense of the word. Like their English 
forbears, their chief obedience is to custom, and they 
see little use in laws which do not conform to custom. 
The distinction is clearer, perhaps, when we recall 
that our books are full of disregarded statutes. 


iv the foregoing is a fair statement of fact, certain 
tendencies in our government must be viewed 
with grave concern. The point is not that centralized 
government is in itself undesirable. Nor is it that our 
Constitution, by itself, appears to provide for self- 
governing States. Centralized government certainly 
might yield many benefits, especially in economic 
and military ways; for some races it may be the very 
best form. The point to bear in mind is that cen- 
tralized government is probably undesirable for us 
because of the fact of our racial experience, a fact 
reaffirmed again and again, most significantly, per- 
haps, but not solely, in our Constitution. It may bea 
defect, not a virtue. That is not the question. The 
point is that it is not a political theory, like that of 
Machiavelli or of Rousseau. It is a plain fact. Sim- 
ilarly, we run counter to the fact of our race experi- 
ence when we rely on legislation to create custom. 
One can think of many laws which might not only 
ameliorate the conditions under which we live, but 
which might square beautifully with political theory. 
It is a question whether they would square with the 
fact of our experience. 

It is quite possible, of course, that we, with our 
ethnic diversity, not only may but should disregard 
the inheritance of the English people and of the 
largely English founders of our republic. It is 
equally possible that conditions have changed so 
wholly in the past hundred years that even English- 
men should break with their tradition. Again, it is 
reasonable to defend, with changing conditions, a 
change in the definition of “local” government. 
Our State divisions, politically, are accidental, 
certainly not scientific. How big is a perfect locality? 

All these are legitimate questions. The answer to 
them may possibly justify a form of government 
which would supersede the traditional English type. 
But even in America, though certain elements in our 
population are conspicuously incapable of absorbing 
more than the letter of our political traditions, one 
might reasonably suppose that few would wish to 
disregard not only the spirit of our Constitution, but 
the ten centuries of experience on which it is based. 
Yet the issue between the Constitutional stand- 
patters and the Constitutional amenders is fairly 
joined; the skirmishes of 1924 may develop into an 
Armageddon by 1928. We have already made rather 
fundamental changes; if we intend to go on, we 
should at least recognize soberly that, to satisfy some 
theory, perhaps a few years old, we are flying in the 
face of experience a thousand years older. 
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The Language of Laughter 


summer has gone into the making 
of revues. Down at Grand Street, 
the inimitable Neighborhood Playhouse 
has created a sort of theatrical soda foun- 
tain by choosing the North Pole as the 
scene of its annual frolic. Uptown, Mr. 
Ziegfeld has shown his fervent loyalty to 
Palm Beach, in spite of the torrid weather, 
by producing a revue which has been 
called successively, “The Palm Beach 
Girl,” “No Foolin’,” and now, quite 
simply, “Ziegfeld’s Revue.” There is a 
hard and brilliant contrast between the 
two revels — a contrast quite as great as 
the climatic ones implied. For in the 
making, the execution, and the spirit of 
these two performances we find summed 
up all that makes Broadway what it is 
and all that makes Grand Street, or a 
small theatre in general, what Broadway 
is not. 
Suppose we take a trip first to polar 
illusion in Grand Street. The Neighbor- 
hooders had an ambition this year which 
they have partly realized. It was to make 
their summer light-headedness reflect a 
little of the genius of their winter season 
—to this extent, atleast, that the “Follies” 
should have something of wisdom in their 
satire, something of beauty in their music, 
and something of originality in their 
method. Hitherto, this extraordinary little 
art theatre has contented itself with hav- 
ing a good time in the hot months. The 
public has responded joyously. This year 
the “Follies” express a certain exuberance 
of discontent, but the public is apparently 
responding with the same glee. Which all 
goes to show that the public has no pre- 
conceived idea at all of what it wants, and 
that the managers who concoct their 
shows in terms of formulas are about as 
sensible and knowing as the salesman who 
tells the same joke to every prospect. 
The “‘Grand Street Follies” this year is 
not a show at all. It lacks almost every 
stereotyped requirement of showmanship. 
It shows all the evidences of sudden self- 
consciousness. But self-consciousness is 
not such a bad thing in itself if you happen 
to be conscious of your best self. That is 
what has happened in this case. Take, for 
example, that superlative burlesque of the 
Moscow Art Theatre Musical Studio — a 
precocious version of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” in a constructivist setting with 
the gaudy bandannas of the negro slaves 
replacing the ominous fans of Carmencita. 
The scene has everything that intelligent 
burlesque should have. It manages to be 
at once amazingly faithful to the feeling of 
the thing it burlesques, and amazingly 
and joyously irreverent. To me, it seems 


si full tide and freshness of the 


By R. Dana Skinner 


an essential of all high burlesque that it 
should have this double quality — like 
the subtle exaggerations of the cartoonists. 
Through all the mask of satire you still 
must feel the quality of the original per- 
son or thing. The Neighborhooders meet 
this test supremely well. 

The same is true of many of the imper- 
sonations. A good impersonation, like a 
good burlesque, should have a double life 
— its own and that of its original. The 
moment Dorothy Sands appears as 


Florence Reed, under the sublimated 





(Drix Duryea) 


Lois Shore as Topsy and Paula Trueman 
as Little Eva in the “Grand Street Follies" 


name of Mother Goshdarn, you know that 
you are witnessing at one instant the 
essentials of Florence Reed and the fine 
personal ability of Dorothy Sands herself. 
She is not trying to be Florence Reed, but 
to be an instrument with tone qualities of 
its own through which Florence Reed 
comes to you. Impersonations of this sort 
are not merely clever. They are masterly. 
It is not unlike hearing a great pianist 
perform Beethoven. What you hear is 
neither Beethoven alone nor the pianist 
alone, but the blending of the two in 
which each complements the other. 


N a lesser degree, the same is true of 

Miss Vera Allen’s impersonations of 
Katharine Cornell, and Chrystal Herne as 
Craig’s wife. I say in a lesser degree 
simply because Miss Allen has not added 
any marked quality of her own in the 
amazingly faithful picture she has 
drawn. Perhaps this is a distinction un- 
worthy of hot weather. At all events, it 
loses much of its theoretical importance 
the minute you hear Mrs. Feitelbaum 


discuss with Mrs. Craig the intricacies of 
“The Dybbuk.” If there are any verbal 
fireworks on the New York stage better 
fitted to make one forget a torrid evening, 
I, for one, have not heard them. When the 
three professional praying men of “The 
Dybbuk” are converted into “three 
Happiness Boys,” and when the Dybbuk 
himself, yielding to the exhortations of the 
high priest, announces that he can “get 
another room” if the high priest insists 
on his leaving the body of Leah, one 
somehow forgets even the primal fact that 
it takes nearly an hour to get home from 
Grand Street. 

A word is in order on the music of the 
“Grand Street Follies.” This has been the 
weakest point of previous editions. But 
here, again, the Neighborhooders wisely 
decided that the best is none too good for 
them. The entire orchestration has been 
done by Randall Thompson, a young 
American composer of rapidly growing 
reputation, and Mr. Thompson, Mr. 
Schwartz, and Miss Hyland have divided 
the songs about equally between them. 
The result is something so much better, 
even if less popular, than the routine tunes 
of Broadway that the Neighborhood has 
every cause to congratulate itself on a 
worthy contribution. 


LONG, arduous journey takes us 
from Polar Grand Street to Floridian 
Broadway and the female glorifications of 
Mr. Ziegfeld. The sad truth is that while 
Mr. Ziegfeld’s new show has lost none of 
the old charm of his concoctions, it has 
acquired very little that is new. Perhaps 
the most conspicuous feature of the Zieg- 
feld revue is its deliberate and conscious 
turn away from the nudities of Broadway. 
Perhaps Mr. Ziegfeld, like Mr. Golden, 
knows that there is a time in every man’s 
life when he can capitalize virtue. What- 
ever the motive, the result is obvious. Mr. 
Ziegfeld has managed to stage a lively and 
lucrative performance without exposing 
his entire chorus to pneumonia. Both in 
costume and in the general type of alleged 
wit and humor, the show marks a pleas- 
ant turn in the tide away from filth, 
obscenity, and perversions. 
You can look at the Ziegfeld revue with 
a microscope, however, without finding 
any of the real satire or pungent humor 
that pervades the Neighborhood Play- 
house. Neither show can apply for a com- 
plete whitewash as to vulgar allusions. 
But in the predominant tendencies of 
both shows, Mr. Ziegfeld’s is contentedly 
negative, whereas the Neighborhood has 
shown what mere intelligence can do to 
create the positive language of laughter. 
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Readers and Writers 


INCE it is impossible to be in two 
S hemispheres at once, and since it is 
infinitely more difficult to know in 
Europe what America is doing than to 
know in America what Europe is doing, I 
have no idea whether there was much or 
little interest over here in a book by 
W.H. Davies, called “The Autobiography 
of a Super-Tramp,” which was sponsored 
by Bernard Shaw in the year of grace 
1908, and which introduced to us a fine 
poet and one of the most remarkable 
personalities in English literature today. 
Mr. Davies had been a tramp in America, 
had lost a leg on his travels, and had de- 
cided to settle in England and be a poet. 
He lived in a cheap doss house, and had 
printed his first poems at his own expense 
— which was not so very unusual. What 
was unusual was that he had hawked 
them around himself, and had got into 
contact with Shaw by sending him a 
book with a request for its return, if un- 
satisfactory; if not, for the price. 
Now, after all these years, Mr. Davies, 
a poet of long-since established reputa- 
tion, resumes his autobiography in a 
smaller volume called “Later Days” 
(Doran), which will possibly not interest 
new readers, but will charm those who 
liked the “Autobiography of a Super- 
Tramp,” for the latter word still describes 
the author, although his tramping is now 
restricted to such walks as he here relates, 
when he sets out for a week or two on the 
open road, with so little baggage that his 
appearance does not betray his intentions. 


HAT makes this book so entertain- 

ing is the quality which held one 
in the previous volume, a freshness which 
might easily be mistaken for real or as- 
sumed innocence, whereas it is clearly 
genuine simplicity with native wit and 
intelligence behind it. What Shaw said in 
his preface to the earlier book applies to 
this. Again I find “that pleasant combi- 
nation of childish freshness with scrupulous 
literary conscientiousness only possible 
to people for whom speech, spoken or 
written, but especially written, is still a 
feat to be admired and shown off for its 
own sake. Not for the life of me could I 
capture that boyish charm and combine 
it with the savotr-vivre of an experienced 
man of the world, much less of an expe- 
rienced tramp.” 

Reviewing his own career during the 
past eighteen years or so, he says: “My 
work was recognized at once and, thanks 
to such kind-hearted and practical men 
as Edward Thomas, Edward Garnett, 
and Bernard Shaw, I had no struggles 
worth speaking of. If I have failed at all, 


By Ernest Boyd 


a 


from a worldly point of view, it is entirely 
my own fault as a bad business man. For 
instance, I have always disliked sending 
my poems to the various magazines, and, 
of course, that is where the money is.” 
After this ingenuous plea, Mr. Davies 
proceeds at once to touch upon one of the 
really extraordinary changes which have 
come into literary life since the war. 
“When I published my first book the 
times were different from what they are 
now. When a young author publishes a 
first book in these days, we hear in a week 
or two that he accepts an important posi- 
tion on a paper or magazine. And in a 
year, or less, he is no longer regarded as a 
creative artist, but as a critic of other 
people’s work.” 


HE idea that one should struggle, 

learn one’s craft, have a taste of the 
discipline both of literature and expe- 
rience, is now extinct, so far as I can dis- 
cover. As more and more people have 
literary ambitions and are able to gratify 
them, the barest evidence of any ability 
to express oneself on paper seems to be 
accepted as a claim to the fullest honors 
and authority. Two poems entitle one toa 
job as a professor of poetry; three or four 
book reviews promote one to an editorial 
chair. Mr. Davies had no such reward, 
but his tramp instincts would have re- 
volted had the present system been in 
vogue. “I am thankful to say that no job 
of any kind was ever offered to me. There 
was, I believe, some talk of getting me a 
small Government position; but when 
Edward Thomas saw my face go white 
at this threat to my freedom, he com- 
municated my disapproval to others, 
with the result that I was given a Civil 
List Pension instead.” 

The immorality of this conduct, I need 
hardly point out, is revolting: for a gov- 
ernment to subsidize a poet because he 
has a congenital dislike for the degrada- 
tion of “honest labor”! Mr. Davies ad- 
mits that he possibly did not deserve a 
pension, “but the British Government 


seemed to think so, seeing that it has 
twice been raised.”’ And he consoles him- 
self and us with the thought that “‘it is 
quite certain that my fame will last. If I 
am not immortal as a poet, I shall be im- 
mortal as the greatest literary fraud of the 
twentieth century.” 

The account of Shaw’s relations with the 
poet, as the latter saw them, makes inter- 
esting reading after the long interval since 
we first heard Shaw’s version of the story. 
Mr. Davies found him “one of the most 
poetical men” he ever met, but the 
chief evidence for this paradoxical state- 
ment is that Mr. and Mrs. Shaw assisted 
each other in reciting Thomas Moore for 
his benefit. It is, I think, characteristic of 
Shaw that he should remember Moore 
rather than Yeats or Stephens, or even 
Clarence Mangan, whose work Mr. 
Davies declaimed — surely a better poet 
than Thomas Moore ever was. However, 
another equally characteristic piece of 
Shaviana is the circumstances under 
which the “Autobiography of a Super- 
Tramp” was published. 

Mrs. Shaw “paid for the type-setting 
and casting, and told me it was my own 
property. But when the Great War came, 
and I had no money to pay for the paper, 
printing and binding for a new edition, I 
had either to lose all my type and plates 
or let the book go out of print altogether. 
So I gave the machinery to my publisher, 
who then supplied the paper and covers 
for a new edition, paying me a royalty on 
each book sold.” Here is a practical test 
of Mr. Shaw’s theory that a publisher 
should merely be the distributer of the 
author’s property, which consists of the 
paper, binding, and plates of a book, as 
well as its contents. Obviously, the scheme 
can work only if the writer is greatly in 
demand and has the capital necessary to 
produce and market books. 


N his comments on his fellow authors 
Mr. Davies indulges in the sincerity 
of the enfant terrible. He shows Arnold 
Bennett consumed with an obstinate 
desire to show off in public by contradict- 
ing; Max Beerbohm devoting an evening 
to thinking of some way of hurting the 
feelings of a protégé of Shaw’s, and finding 
the simile of helping a lame dog over a 
stile, which Mr. Davies thought a little 
too pointed, in view of his own lameness, 
Balfour is credited with a comment nearly 
as good as Clemenceau’s on modern 
dancing, when the Cabinet had considered 
whether a certain dance was immoral. “ All 
I can see,” said Balfour, “is that one 
person seems to be trying to impede the 
progress of one of the opposite sex.” 
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Big but Irresponsible 


Studies in Political Delinquency and Sovereign Immorality 


INTERNATIONAL ANARCHY. A 
Study of Peace and War. By G. Lowes 
Dickinson. New York: The Century 


Co. $3.50. 
"Ten is the second Dickinson book 


to blazon the word “anarchy” in 

its title, and the philosophy of 
history which it expresses is an extension 
of the indictment published during the 
war as “The European Anarchy.” Then, 
as now, Mr. Dickinson expanded the 
word “anarchy” to cover more than its 
ordinary meaning. Usually one thinks of 
anarchy as obtaining when governments 
fail to control human beings; here the 
emphasis is all on the failure of govern- 
ments to control themselves in the interest 
of human beings. The present critique 
concerns itself only with the inside rela- 
tions of the great powers and their 
satellites in Europe from the Crimean 
War to the Treaty of Versailles, Japan and 
the United States being hardly mentioned. 
It is the author’s thesis that states 
should behave themselves. I suspect, 
however, that “anarchy” is hardly the 
word to describe their shortcomings, 
because anarchy implies abnormality. 
After all, man is a social being who cannot 
stand continual disorder; consequently, 
historical experience with anarchy is 
slight. In sovereign states, on the other 
hand, lawlessness in their relations with 
other states exhibits itself as normal 
rather than abnormal. Here is a neat 
opportunity to demonstrate the point 
that ethics, morals, and general decency 
of behavior are growths of submission. 
Since sovereign states are beyond au- 
thority, they are beyond effective law 
and all law-born virtues. In this respect 
a sovereign state is like an unlicked cub. 


I PASS over the temptation to develop 
this theme in a desire to do justice 
to the author’s researches and presenta- 
tions. Artist as well as scholar, his arraign- 
ment bristles with telling phrases. His 
quarry, however, is not human; he is out 
to destroy a system which he conceives 
as standing between humanity and hap- 
piness. The chief actors on the world 
Stage, in bringing on Armageddon, did 
what the interests and traditions of their 
states demanded; if any of them had re- 
fused to act thus and so, his country 
would have ditched him for another 
spokesman. Of the entire gallery of the 
great who contributed to that result 
only Pashic of Serbia and Conrad of 
Austria shouted for war at any price; the 


A Review by Arthur Pound 


others merely wanted something for their 
states which could not be had without war. 
These pursued policies almost certain to 
produce war as a by-product; occasionally, 
one contestant or another drew back to 
avoid a crisis or because he was not sure 
of his public or his army; but the net- 
work of intrigue kept growing until at 
last the soldiers marched. 


N so broad a record of perfidy and ob- 

stinacy, of twisting and standing pat, 
there is no need of personal villains and 
no scope for personal heroes. Germany 
appears rather favorably, on the whole; 
like many another Englishman of these 
latter days, Dickinson can find no evi- 
dence to prove that Germany caused the 
war all by herself. No single power did 
that; at least five of them contributed 
their quotas—Italy, France, Russia, 
Germany, and Great Britain. France’s 
claim on her “lost provinces” remained, 
from first to last, the insoluble element 
in the devil’s brew of latter-day European 
politics; there could be no chance of 
bringing Germany and France into 
harmony while Germany held Alsace and 
Lorraine. Yet Italy, parvenu in Europe, 
set in motion the long chain of events 
which led to the outbreak. It is the fate of 
parvenus to be ambitious. Italy had to be a 
great power along with the others; there- 
fore, she wedged her way into alliance 
with Germany and Austria. But her ex- 
posed Mediterranean situation required 
also a deal with France; for years she car- 
ried water on both shoulders, eventually 
manceuvring herself into position to 
pounce upon Tripoli. Turkey’s exhibition 
of weakness led to the war of the Balkan 
coalition, the aggrandizement of Serbia, 
closer relations between that country and 
Russia, the checkmate of Austria, and a 
tightening of military agreements in 
both great camps — the Alliance and the 
Entente. Yet, in the pinch, Italy fought 
against her allies of thirty years’ stand- 
ing. After reading Dickinson, one per- 
ceives that honor among nations is even 
lower than honor among thieves. 

Of secret treaties and their baleful 
effects this book contains choice examples; 
hardly a twist that duplicity could give 
went untried. States cheated both their 
allies and their publics, keeping the press 
in the dark until it was wanted for prop- 
aganda. Ink would be hardly dry on a 
formal treaty before a secret annex or 
codicil would be added covering hidden 
designs. Even the British public lacked 
full information of its Government’s 


commitments to France and Russia, yet 
British statesmen were candid compared 
to the masters of Continental intrigue. 
On the Continent, German diplomacy was 
both straighter and cruder than that of 
the other contestants, probably because 
Germany felt secure in her own strength 
while the opposition pinned its faith on 
a merger which had to be tied together 
by all manner of queer bonds between 
its several members. But in July, 1914, 
Berlin also went in for both direct and 
indirect lying. 

Germany, however, had all the best 
of the ethics involved in the long and 
irritating Moroccan controversy. France 
played the cruel and dangerous game of 
imperialism there with a cynical disregard 
alike of native rights and legitimate 
foreign interests. One of the blackest 
marks on recent French history covers 
her negation of the pledges written into 
the act of Algeciras by a solemn interna- 
tional conference. France, I read, is doing 
a wonderful work for civilization in North 
Africa; but the means and methods by 
which she added Morocco to her territory 
were a disservice to civilization so danger- 
ous that the scales are still far from 
balancing. 


ICKINSON proves his main point. 
Sovereign states are dangerous 
things to harbor in a shrinking planet. 
They expect subjects to be law-abiding 
and dutiful, while they themselves refuse 
to do likewise. But while I agree with 
Dickinson that this condition will never 
change until a world authority is estab- 
lished, I do not share his scorn of this 
handful of modern anarchs. After all, 
during thousands of years of political evolu- 
tion, the number of sovereign anarchs has 
been reduced to a few possible offenders. 
Furthermore, the latter have convinced 
all sovereign states below the rank of 
great powers that their preservation de- 
pends on international association. We 
are in the midst of a movement for world 
federalization; but that process cannot be 
rushed through like a sales campaign. 
When peoples prefer peace to economic 
power and military glory, their states will 
fall into line and accept international 
authority. Until then diplomacy will stop 
some wars and stumble into others. 

This splendid book is marred by 
wretched proof reading; but since it 
deserves a second and third edition; no 
doubt the lapses, like more serious 
blunders in this hasty world, will be 
cured in time. 


wenn satlsc 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Peking to Lhasa. Compiled from the diaries 
of Brig.-Gen. George Pereira by Sir 
Francis Younghusband. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $5.00. 
ETWEEN 1921 and 1923 a frail, 

elderly British general traveled from 
east to west, from Peking across Tibet to 

Lhasa; he then turned round and traveled 

from west to east, across the Chinese 

Empire from Burma to Shanghai; still not 

content, he started again to cross these 

difficult, inhospitable lands from south to 
north, from Yunnan to Kansu, and in this 
last endeavor he died. The first white man 
to cross from Peking to Lhasa since the 
two French missionaries who made the 
journey in 1848, he traveled in that one 
stretch 6,360 miles, of which, although half 
crippled from an injury to his spine and 
fifty-six years old when he started, he 
walked 3,527 miles, or more than half. 
From these diaries one gets the picture 
of a cheerful, incredibly persevering and 
plucky old campaigner, wise in his knowl- 
edge of the East, indomitable in the pur- 
suit of his purpose. All this one must read 
between the lines, which record faithfully 
the facts of his travels, the distances, vil- 
lages, elevations, and so forth. As the editor 
says: “ His feelings he expressed in his jour- 
neys; if he had put them into his diaries 
he might not have made the journeys.” 
The result is a book of particular and 
exact recording, with illuminating com- 
ment by a sympathetic fellow explorer. 


* * * *K * 


The Garbage Man. By John Dos Passos. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 
RIGINALLY presented by the Har- 

vard Dramatic Club in 1925 under 
the title, ““The Moon Is a Gong,” this 
jazzed drama was tried out in New York 
last spring without too resounding a suc- 
cess among the Jourgeoisie. It was and is 
and will be heartily esteemed by the 
intelligentsia. Read by an ordinary citizen, 
an only mildly fatigued business man, it 
leaves an impression of hysteria and wild 
incoherence. Re-read, a little order and 
continuity manifest themselves, but 
hardly enough to justify so lavish an 
expenditure of energy. Mr. Dos Passos 
expands a familiar formula: unsatisfied 
questing youth living in an insane world of 
make-believe vested interests and hollow 
conventions is confronted at every turn 
by the conspiracy of life to substitute 
imitation for real values and by the 
stifling power of the machine. The 
author’s method is to jazz everything into 

a macabre burlesque; undertakers dance 

the Charleston, trained bands of realtors 

shout for service, Department of Justice 





sleuths commit genial infamies to various 
tunes. A good deal of the comment is 
shrewd, a good deal of the acid burlesque 
bites deep into the lump of our shams; but 
the author fails, it seems to me, to provide 
a very solid alternative, to make his hero 
and heroine either real or interesting. 
They repeat the cant of revolt and the 
author finds it good. They reject the cant 
of Things As They Are and the author 
approves their rather thin and threadbare 
poetry. His play is an application of the 
Manhattan Transfer formula to the stage. 
It is bold, but it is as empty as the moon 
gong; it makes a clashing noise — and the 
rest is silence. 


* * * * * 


Art Through the Ages. By Helen Gardner. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


$4.00. 


HE author of this survey of the 

history of art in all nations has 
shown an admirable ability to condense 
her material without sacrificing clarity 
or distorting values, Necessarily, a one- 
volume treatment of so immense a field 
can hardly be discursive, but by main- 
taining her poise and persisting in a short 
presentation of the best in every kind of 
art in every land in every age, the author 
contrives to give her subject a unity and a 
continuity rare in such works. Nearly 
seven hundred admirable illustrations illu- 
minate her discussion. Primarily a book 
for students, this volume is valuable for 
its references and bibliography, and it 
may be read with interest for the justice 
and sanity of its comment. 


* * eK * 


Confessions of an Actor. By John Barry- 
more. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $2.50. 


ENIAL, unconventional, and inter- 
esting, Mr. Barrymore’s random 
recollections make pleasant hot-weather 
reading. It is better now to read about 
plays and players than to see them. Per- 
haps one could do with thirty or forty 
fewer photographs of Mr. Barrymore than 
this book contains, but doubtless they 
will be appreciated by his admirers. “To 
illustrate the anecdotal geniality of this 
volume, a quotation from the chapter 
describing the rehearsals for the London 
presentation of “Hamlet” will suffice: 
“There was always a feeling of good 
humor and good fellowship on tap. I was 
explaining one day to the girls who carry 
on the body of Ophelia in the burial scene 
that, owing to the extraordinary and 
suggestive lighting of Robert E. Jones, 
they would not (Continued opp. page 140) 
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What the World Is Doing 


of the greatest crisis which has 

hovered over her since the close of 
the war. On July 17, the Briand Cabinet 
staked its life upon a motion to give 
the Cabinet dictatorial 
powers in reaching a solu- 
tion of the country’s financial troubles 
and saving the franc. A savage debate 
ensued, and when the vote came, the 
Government was found to be forty-six 
votes from a majority. Brianp and his 
Cabinet resigned immediately, and after 
a night of anxiety, President DouMERGUE 
called upon Epovarp Herriot, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies, leader 
of the Left, and former Premier, to as- 
sume the task of forming a new Gov- 
ernment. HERRIOT’s success was not 
conspicuous, though he finally drew to- 
gether a group to present to the Chamber. 
In addition to the premiership he as- 
sumed the portfolio of finance and Paut 
PaInLEVE was back as Minister of War, 
while the finance post, by all odds the most 
important at the present time, was oc- 
cupied by Senator ANATOLE DE Monzie 
who for a short few days occupied the 
finance ministry just before the last 
Herriot ministry fell. But not for long 
did Herrior remain France’s Premier. 
On July 21, he took his Cabinet and. his 
financial program before the Chamber of 


Frere. is apparently in the midst 


New Crisis 


q 
4 
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Edited by Stewart Beach 


Deputies, and the legislators, after listen- 
ing to DE Mownzie’s plans, decided that 
they were not what was wanted. A vote 
was taken, and M. Herriot and his 
Government went down to defeat. Ray- 
MOND Poincaré, Nationalist leader of the 
Right, seems to be the next choice of 
President DoumercuE, and the prospect 
is that he will seek to form a coalition 
ministry. 

In the fight of July 17, which cul- 
minated in the fall of the Br1anp Cabinet, 
Herriot was the leader of the opposi- 
tion, making his plea on a championship 

. of parliamentary princi- 
Curtailed ples. The Government’s bill, 
— sponsored by M. Brianp 
and his Finance Minister, JosepH CalL- 
LAUX, was up for consideration, and if 
passed, would have given the Cabinet 
extraordinary powers to originate meas- 
ures for bringing about stabilization of 
the franc. Only by divorcing finance from 
politics could stabilization be reached in 
the opinion of both these men. Recently, 
Belgium has granted such powers to 
King ALBErt for a period of six months. 
But the dissident Chamber could not 
be brought to leave out political con- 
siderations. Part of the Socialist group 
was demanding a capital levy and flatly 
refusing to indorse any financial program 
which did not énclude such a panacea. 





THE Arr Mart BRANCHES OuT 


Another air-mail line was opened on July 16 when the first ’ plane left Washington for Phila- 

delphia. Among those who cheered the pilot as he took off were A. H. G. Fokker, Secretary of 

Commerce Herbert Hoover, and F. Trubee Davison and Edward P. Warner, Assistant Se- 
retary of the Navy and of War, respectively, in charge of the Air Service 
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Down AGAIN! 
In and out has been the game which 
Premier Briand has been playing with 
French politics for the past year. On 
July 17, he lost the premiership for the 
eleventh time 


Apparently the personality of CarLLaux 
played some part in the debacle. Louis 
Marin, leader of the Moderate wing, 
stated that M. Caitiaux did not have 
the confidence of France, and that 
his group could not, under the circum- 
stances, grant him such wide powers as 
he demanded. 

Although the Franco-American debt 
settlement had been brought up many 
times in the Chamber preceding the 
debate upon the Government’s bill 

‘i , demanding a 

ranc a owers, it played no part in 

— ia final anal a. least 
openly. Caittaux had announced that 
the Government, if granted its demanded 
powers, would stand or fall upon ratifica- 
tion of the settlement, and this fact may 
have played some part in influencing the 
votes of certain deputies. Brianp’s -fall 
and the failure of Herriot leave the 
situation in France problematical. In- 
cipient rioting has been reported” and 
feeling against Americans seems to be 
growing. And the franc is steadily drop- 
ping, striking a new low of two cents. 

Before sailing for Europe on July 14, 
Secretary of the Treasury ANDREw W. 
MELLON made public a letter answering 

certain specific questions 

Mellon on jaised by Freperick W. 

Debts Peazopy of Ashburnham, 
Massachusetts. Mr. PeaBopy sent a 
letter to President Coo.ipcE under date 
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(Keystone) 
ALBERT OF BELGIUM 


The Chamber of Deputies has granted the 

Belgian King extraordinary powers to 

bring the country out of its financial 
slough 


of June 30, urging cancellation of France’s 
war debt to us, stating that when the 
credits were made by the United States 
‘Government, it was understood that they 
were gifts, not loans; that the Allies were 
fighting our battles for us between the 
time of our actual declaration of war and 
the time when the American Expedition- 
ary Force became an effective factor on 
the battle front; and that as a charitable 
proposition, ‘‘ America being wealthy and 
prosperous and the European countries 
being poor and heavily taxed, we should, 
in the interest of humanity, cancel the 


tla . 


debts.” Mr. MEtton, in his reply, which 
may be taken as the Administration 
attitude as well, disagreed categorically 
with Mr. Peasopy’s contention that ad- 
vances to our Allies during the war were 
ever considered by any of the Govern- 
ments as “gifts.” “A reading of section 
two (of the First Liberty Loan Act 
authorizing the credits) is convincing 
that loans and not subsidies were in- 
tended,” says the Secretary’s letter. 
Continuing, Mr. Metton makes clear 
that a difference was made by the United 
States World War Debt Funding Com- 
mittee in considering loans made before 
and after the Armistice. “In the case of 
England,” he states, “post-Armistice 
advances with interest amounted to 
$660,000,000, and the present value of the 
entire debt settlement is $3,297,000,000. 
It must be remembered that England 
borrowed a large amount of the debt to us 
for purely commercial as distinguished 
from war purposes —'to meet its com- 
mercial obligations maturing in America, 
to furnish India with silver, to buy food to 
be resold to its civilian population, and to 
maintain exchange. Our loans to England 
were not so much to provide war supplies 
as to furnish sterling for home and foreign 
needs and to save England from borrow- 
ing from her own people. 

“France’s after-the-war indebtedness 
with interest amounts to $1,655,000,000. 
The settlement negotiated by Ambassador 
BERENGER with the American Debt 
Funding Commission has a present value 
of $1,681,000,000.”” 

Secretary MELton also refuted Mr. 
Peasopy’s contention that under the 
pending settlement with France, about 


‘“HELLO Boys!” 


Gov. Al Smith of New York waves his hat to press correspondents at Paul Smiths, New York, 
on his recent visit to President Coolidge 


(Keystone) 
Cot. Carmi A. THOMPSON 


Now in the Philippines, investigating the 
economic possibilities of the islands 


sixty per cent of what the French Gov- 
ernment obtained from Germany in re- 
parations payments under 
the Dawes Plan would be 
taken. “France, in addition to reparations 
already received from Germany, is to be 
paid under the Dawes Plan fifty-two per 
cent of a maximum reached three years 
from now of 2,500,000,000 gold marks 
($625,000,000) after certain charges, 
about $300,000,000 annually. The maxi- 
mum annual payment required of France 
under our settlement is $125,000,000 
reached after the sixteenth year.” 

On July 19, the British House of 
Commons took occasion to score the 
United States for her “commercial 
spirit.” Hittron Younc, Conservative 

member, stated that while 

one wane America would soon be re- 

ensures 2, 2 . 

ceiving practically all of the 

reparations paid by Germany through 
collections of debts, she would be receiv- 
ing very little of moral benefit. PH1LiP 
Snowben, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
under the Labor Government of Ramsay 
MacDona_p, followed out Mr. Hitton’s 
argument in his speech, adding that he 
felt a Dawes Plan would ultimately have 
to be arranged for France since she 
“could not, or would not” save herself. 
Winston Cuurcuiti, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, attempted a reply to Mr. 
MELLon’s statement that a considerable 
amount of Britain’s borrowings in the . 
United States had been used for commer- 
cial purposes and for holding up exchange. 
More than $7,200,000,000 was spent by 
Great Britain in the United States be- 
tween 1917 and the end of the war, ex- 
plained Mr. Cuurcui.1, and “every cent 
was spent under the supervision of the 
United States Treasury in what was — 
according to their view, not ours — the 


Dawes Plan 
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furtherance and prosecution of the war. 
. . « Of that $7,000,000,000 we borrowed 
$4,000,000,000 and provided in addition 
$3,000,000,000 from our own independ- 
ent resources. Out of the $4,000,000,000 
we borrowed we spent over $1,500,000,- 
000 on munitions and over $2,500,000,000 
on cereals and other essential foodstuffs.” 

The United States Treasury, however, 
does not agree with Mr. CuuRcHILL’s 
figures, and on July 20, issued a state- 
ment setting forth the facts. The Treas- 

ury statement “admits that 

Treasury the total reported British 

ai expenditures in the United 
States aggregated $7,219,408,669, but 
added that $1,853,612,246 of these 
were met by reimbursement from other 
Allies out of funds loaned to those Allies 
by the United States and that this was 
not provided for out of England’s ‘own 
independent resources.’ This left about 
$5,366,000,000 of which $1,682,000,000 
represented ‘exchange and cotton pur- 
chases.’ The greater part of the latter 
expenditure is declared by the Treasury 
to have been ‘for the maintenance of 
sterling exchange for purchases in Amer- 
ica, but which enabled England to make 
purchases at an unprecedented exchange 
rate.’” 

On July 20, discontent in the Middle 
West found expression in Des Moines, 
Iowa, when Corn Belt representatives de- 
cided upon a program of farm relief 

— which they deemed ade- 

orn Belt quate to warrant their sup- 
sees aia The main plank of 
their program was the underlying princi- 
ple of the McNary-Haugen legislation, 
which was defeated in both Houses of 
Congress during the last session. Repre- 





(Keystone) 
Capt. WILLIAM H. STAYTON 


National chairman of the Association 

Against the Prohibition Amendment, 

who gave the Congressional committee 

headed by Senator James A. Reed of 

Missouri full data concerning persons 

who had donated money to the fight 
against prohibition 





(Keystone) 


MeEnmorIAL TO A GALLANT RACE 
The ‘‘Charles W. Morgan," last of the New Bedford whalers, has been mounted on a concrete 
base at Round Hills, South Dartmouth, Massachusetts, to serve as a lasting memorial to New 
Bedford's gallant race of whalers 


sentatives of two organizations are 
meeting in Des Moines: the Corn Belt 
Committee, and the Committee of 
Twenty-two, composed of delegates from 
eleven States where farm relief is an all- 
important consideration. Both organiza- 
tions demanded that alterations should 
be made in the tariff with one of two 
ends in view: either full protection for all 
industry including farming, or none for 
any. The Administration attitude and 
policies were condemned, and both com- 
mittees have decided upon a campaign 
to increase their representation in Con- 
gress. Looking toward the realization of 
this end, a move will be made to recon- 
cile their own views with those of cotton- 
growing States in ‘the South, which, if 
successful, will mean a further cleavage 
along economic rather than political 
lines. For whereas the Corn Belt malcon- 
tents are almost entirely Republican, the 
dissatisfied cotton growers in the South 
are, of course, Democrats. 

Marshal JosepH Pi.tsupsk1, whose 
recent successful coup d’état placed him 
in the position of dictator in Poland, has 
suffered at least a partial eclipse through 
the favorable acceptance by the National 
Assembly of the Government’s reform 
measures. All indications are that the 

military dictatorship estab- 


ae ished by Pitsupsx1 has 
Through been superseded by consti- 


tutional government. The 
veteran marshal, now Minister of War, 
originally demanded that drastic changes 
be made in the constitution which would 
enable the President to possess almost 


dictatorial powers. But the reform bill 
as presented to the Assembly by Premier 
BaRTEL contains no radical measures, and 
its changes are mostly technical ones. 
The President is allowed to dissolve 
Parliament, but only once for the same 
reason, and elections must be held within 
ninety days. Parliament may also dis- 
solve itself by a two-thirds vote. These 
powers are by no means unusual and 
are held by Presidents and Assemblies of 
other European countries. The surprise of 
the recent course of events in Poland has 
been the apparent triumph of Barret. 
Originally considered as a pawn of Mar- 
shal Pitsupski, he has stepped forth 
firmly in his own boots and, as Premier, 
seems in a fair way to make a name for 
himself as a vigorous, patriotic leader. 

Col. Carmi A. THompson of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who was appointed by President 
Coo.ipcE to make a survey of the Philip. 
pines and report upon the possibilities 
of these insular possessions, 
as well as upon conditions 
there, has found a strong sentiment 
among Filipinos for independence. During 
his survey independence has been brought 
to his attention upon every side, and on 
July 20, the Senate of the Philippine 
Islands passed over the veto of Gov. 
Gen. Leonarp O, Woop a measure which 
provides for a plebiscite on the question 
of independence. Although a survey of 
economic development was the only 
plan of Colonel THompson originally, he 
has now been instructed by President 
Coo.ipcE to extend his research to the 
province of Administration. 


Philippines 
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of great rivers have not only been con- 
served and made to irrigate huge areas, 
but they have also been prevented from 
doing their yearly damage to adjacent 
lands. It is only necessary to look upon 
such stupendous engineering accomplish- 
ments as the Roosevelt Dam, the Ele- 
phant Butte Dam, or the Arrowrock 
Dam to be impressed by the substantial 
fact of reclamation. 

If, however, this whole scheme is to 
show an actual financial profit, a cautious 
program must be carried out, probably 
the first step in which is curtailment of 
new projects. There are more than 150 
projects which have been investigated 
but not authorized. Authorization of these 
will have to be put off. Energies will have 
to be directed toward perfecting the 
existing projects, not in an engineering 
sense, necessarily, but in a development 
sense. The settlers permitted on the 
projects must be selected. Already, efforts 
in this direction are being made. The 
Secretary of the Interior has recently 
issued regulations providing that settlers 
on public land must have a minimum 
capital of $2,000 and at least two years’ 
experience. These regulations might be 
carried still further by requiring a knowl- 
edge of the theory of irrigation. In 
codperation with the Department of Agri- 
culture this knowledge might be made 
easily available through experiment sta- 
tions and agricultural courses. It would 
prevent the loss of time and money after 











|| DECLARATION of 
! INDEPENDENCE 


A FACSIMILE copy of the 
Declaration of Independ- 
ence has been issued by the 
John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 

This reproduction is a com- 
posite reduced facsimile, one- 
quarter size, taken from a fac- 
simile reproduction of theorig- 
inal Declaration of Independ- 
ence made by W. I. Stone, 
in 1823, under the direction of 
John Quincy Adams, then Sec- 
retary of State. The original 
engrossed Declaration is in the 
custody of the Librarian of Con- 
gress at Washington. The John 
Hancock Company will send 
this copy of the Declaration 
free for framing. 
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settling. It is this loss and discouragement 
at the outset which makes failures of 
many settlers, with consequent loss to the 
Government. A still further helpful pro- 
vision would be a requirement that the 
prospective settler declare, at the very 
least, his intention of becoming a resident 
landowner. 

Relief and deferment of settler pay- 
ments will have to be controlled most 
carefully. There are those settlers who 
need and deserve relief, not only in the 
form of deferment, but also in loans. Funds 
for such loans will have to be found. But 
we shall have to avoid any implication of 
paternalism. This has not always been 
done in the past. Already, Commissioner 
Mead has ruled that relief to settlers will 
be given only individually and no longer 
under blanket deferment. Scrutiny of 
individual claims during 1925 disclosed 
that many have asked deferment when 
they were well able to pay. They have 
been made to pay, and several hundred 
thousand dollars have been collected 
during the past year which, through 
political chicanery and blanket defer- 
ments, might never have been secured. 
If the program of reclamation can itself 
be reclaimed from politics, it can begin 
to function efficiently. 

But the desert already blooms! In 1904 
Phoenix, Arizona, was a town of about 
6,000 population. Its streets were un- 
paved, and it was generally in a dilapi- 
dated, run-down condition. The farmers 
in the territory surrounding Phoenix were 
becoming discouraged. Private irrigation 
was a failure. Prospects were anything but 
bright. But the construction of Roosevelt 
Dam transformed this entire section. 
Phoenix is now a model city of 45,000 
population, and is the center of a country 
whose assessed real-estate valuation is 
$116,000,000 not including $50,000,000 
for Phoenix itself. The total of this valua- 
tion in 1904 was about $14,000,000, an 
increase in twenty years of about twelve 
hundred per cent. The value of farm 
products for 1925 in the Salt River Valley 
was $25,000,000. 

It is such achievements as this which 
will make the reclamation program worth 
while — which will add still other “states” 
to our domain. 





The Barred Owl’s Nest 
(Continued from page 130) 


down into the hollow, and a slow smile of 
intense satisfaction stole over his face. 
“Three,” he murmured ecstatically. 
Then ensued a bit of acrobatics exceed- 
ingly creditable on the part of so aged a 
man. It was necessary to swing himself 
clear around and insert one arm as far 
in as possible in such a position that if 
his spike tore loose from the tree he 
would inevitably break one arm and one 








leg at the start and probably his neck 
at the finish. 

No such catastrophe occurred, however. 
By his utmost efforts he could just touch 
the eggs with the tips of his fingers, and 
for a long time was unable to get them out. 
At last, moistening his chilled fingers to 
make them stick he succeeded in rolling 
one egg after another up the side of the 
stub until they were all safely pouched 
in his pocket. Then, carefully unwinding 
himself from his contorted position, he 
climbed down and in another moment we 
were admiring a full and perfectly fresh 
clutch of barred owl’s eggs — no mean 
prize from an oGlogist’s standpoint. They 
were white and resembled small hen’s 
eggs, though not nearly so round as 
other specimens. 

The nest itself was a hollow only a foot 
deep and had no lining other than a few 
dried oak leaves and a few feathers. As we 
moved away we heard the sudden furious 
cawing of a number of crows in the dis- 
tance, and I was reminded of an experience 
I once had up in Seven Mountains in the 
northern part of Pennsylvania with an- 
other friend. We were out very early one 
morning in order to hear the wild turkeys 
gobble. At the first streak of dawn the 
leader of a flock will gobble once or 
twice from his tree, the only sound he 
makes all day. 

As we came near the drooping branches 
of a hemlock, some crows flew overhead. 
Pulling me down beneath the branches, 
my friend gave a good imitation of the 
deep, cavernous notes of the great horned 
owl, which sounds like the barred owl save 
that the note keeps the same pitch instead 
of dropping a full tone as with the latter. 
His very first attempt was answered by 
a fierce cawing from overhead which in- 
creased with every subsequent imitation 
until the sky was black with crows. In 
less than five minutes there were hun- 
dreds of them circling and cawing and 
hunting for the monster who harries them 
so terribly during the long, dark nights of 
winter, when the crow must sleep with his 
head under his wing or go blind from freez- 
ing the sensitive flesh around his eyes. 
Thus sleeping he has no chance against 
the winged death that hunts him through 
the dark. Accordingly, whenever he meets 
that vampire by daylight, he hastens to 
attack it. 

For some time that early morning we 
kept up the deception until the place 
was a whirlpool of circling, eddying, 
cawing crows. Only when we stepped out 
of our hiding place did a sudden silence 
fall upon them, and in less than a minute 
every crow had disappeared. 

Today the crows had evidently sighted 
their hated enemy, for as we left, my last 
view of the barred owl was the sight of 
her fleeing through the distant tree tops 
closely pursued by a pack of cawing crows 
who followed like veritable “hounds of 
heaven.” 
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THE ORDER.OF BOOKFELLOWS 
An International Association of Readers and Writer 

- THE STEP LADDER 

A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 
The world’s greatest association of bookly 
minded folk. Prize poetry contests. Codp- 
erative publishing. Just say you are inter- 
ested. 

FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 

1217 East 53 Street Chicago, I11., U.S. A. 





RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 
Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 
Send Them to Department I _ Tel. Hay. 1600 

ILGRIM OOK STORE 
The P RESS Boston. MASS. 
14 Beacon Street 7% Near THE State House 





AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 

Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS 
15th to 20th Century 
An interesting catalogue matled free. 
Howes, Bookseller 
St. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, ENGLAND 








Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY & CO., INC. 


Established 1857 
yar 


441 Peart Sr. New Yor« 





BOOKS 
Catalogue of interesting books sent on request. 


G. GERHARDT 
15 West 44th Street New York City 


-——PERFECT SIGHT—— 
WITHOUT GLASSES 


by W. H. BATES, M.D. 
the discoverer of the properties of Adrenalin, 
has brought forth the Cure of Imperfect Sight 
Without Glasses. 


CENTRAL FIXATION Fubuishing 
383 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
All leading Bookshops or $3.00 post paid. 

















SCONSET MOORS 
NANTUCKET ISLAND, MASS. 
A Play Place for Selected People 


Lectures, Music, Dancing, Golf, 
Tennis, Sea Bathing 
Build up your nerve power in the sun by the sea 














MARIARDEN 


Peterboro, New Hampshire 
A summer colony in the pine woods. We live in cabins 
grouped or placed singly in pine ves. Refectory and 
recreation studio centrally located. Tennis, golf, swimming. 
Open June 25 to September 15 
Rates from $35 weekly 


Frances O. Grisdale, Manager 





‘ “Posies that Grew at G. H.-Q.”’ 
book of stirri : 4 
Edition, $3.00, ng verse. Author’s autographed 


THE MESSENGER SHOPPE 
Smithtown Branch Long Island 





(Continued from page 136) be recognized 
as having appeared in earlier scenes. I 
cautioned them that they should remem- 
ber that in this scene they were virgins. 
One of them said to me: ‘My dear Mr. 
Barrymore, we are not character actresses, 
we are extra ladies.’” 


* eek KK 


Sounding Brass. By Ethel Mannin. New 
York: Duffield & Co. $2.00. 


NOVEL dealing with the advertising 

and publicity business as practiced 
by our so-called cousins in Merrie Eng- 
land. The book seems to prove that they 
can be quite as shallow, disagreeable, and 
noisy as we when they get right down to 
ballyhooing on the grand scale. The book 
hardly deserves the success it has had in 
England. As a picture of Americanized 


‘London it may startle and amaze pro- 


vincial Britons, but as a literary per- 
formance it is no very great shakes. 


**e * * * 


Left Wing Unionism. By David J. Saposs. 
New York: International Publishers. 
$1.60. 


LTRARADICALS under the names 

of Socialists, I. W. W.’s, Commu- 
nists, the Workers’ Party, and so on, have 
for fifty years schemed, fought, pried, and 
propagandized themselves into the eco- 
nomic structure of the country. Their true 
history has never been told. Purple, pink, 
and carnationed accounts of their activi- 
ties have appeared in the radical press 
and literature, and from time to time self- 
righteous warnings and bogey stories in 
the “capitalistic press.” David J. Saposs 
of the faculty of the Brookwood Labor 


College has apparently consulted all . 


available sources and written a clear 
account of the matter. Calling it “Left 
Wing Unionism,” he tells the story of the 
American ultraradical from the time of 
the Civil War to the present day. It is a 
story of the strategy and tactics of men 
with extreme ideas in conflict first with 
conservative trade unionism and then in 
endless internecine battle with themselves. 
For radical labor leaders of a Communist 
bent it must be full of the bitter medicine 
of what not to do. The account of I. W. W. 
organization and tactics is admirable, and 
the book contains perhaps the coolest and 
keenest analysis of contemporary Com- 
munist activities in America that has yet 


been written. 
**x* * * 


Whipped Cream. By Geoffrey Moss. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 


LIGHT novel of a light girl, with 

postwar society in England for its 
sophisticated setting. The characters are 
real enough, but their struggles are not 
always convincing, and one feels disgust 
for their shallow life with its reckless 
pleasures. 
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FLORIDA'S SAFEST 
INVESTMENT 


Shares in its old-established 
Building and Loan Associations 


Become a member of the Lakeland Building 
— Loan Association and invest in its capi- 


RETURNS 8% WITH 
100% SECURITY 


Dividends of 2% are payable, in cash, every 
three months on full paid shares. 


Subject to Supervision and Examination of 
the Comptroller of the State of Florida. 


Lakeland, Florida's highest city; Florida's 
largest inland city, finest climate and best 
water in the State; in Polk County, the ~ 
largest citrus-producing county in the world. 


Let us tell you how you may take advantage 
of these facts and increase your income. 


Ask us to send you our booklet. 


LAKELAND BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


BOX 35 LAKELAND, FLORIDA 











GREAT DANE PUPS 


100 pups always on hand ready for im- 
mediate shipment. Stock of unusual size 
and intelligence. Enclose 15 cents for 
handsome catalog. 

Collins Kennels 


Box 700 Reedsburg, Wis. 
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PICTURESQUE HULETTS 
What outing can you plan more pleasing 
for September days than a run in your car 
to Lake George! A small cottage here, 
two weeks for only Fifty Dollars, or 
board at Twenty-Five per week. Address 
LAKESIDE, HULETTS LANDING, N. Y. 


TO RENT FOR SUMMER SEASON 
WEEKAPAUG, R. I. 


“The Nest,” charming bungalow with bed sleeping- 

ero bathroom, living-room with fireplace and y 4 

itchen. Modernconveniences. For particulars apply to 
MRS. M. H. HAPGOOD 


22 So. Marshall Street Hartford, Conn. 











Mountain View Farm, Danby, Vermont. Heart 

of Green Mountains. Large restful farm home 

with all modern improvements, porch and summer- 

house. Pleasant walks, motor trips, and croquet. 

Home cooking. Artistic surroundings. $18. Booklet. 
N. P. DILLINGHAM 





“A twenty bokes, clothed 
in black and red—”’ 


and especially recommended for sum- 
mer reading. THE INDEPENDENT BOOK 
SERVICE will promptly forward these, 
or any other volumes in print, at book- 


store prices. 


for regular subscribers. 


The Cabala. By Thornton Niven po 
The Silver Spoon. By John Galsworthy 
$2.00 


The Rise and Fall of Jesse James. By Ro- 
bertus Love $2.75 
Padlocked. By Rex Beach $2.00 
The Silver Stallion. By James Branch 
Cabell $2.50 
The High Adventure. By Jeffery F ip 
Hangman’s House. By Donn Byrne $2.50 
Ruby Robert. By Robert H. Davis $1.50 
Two or Three Graces. By Aldous "gosh 
The Nest. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
- $2.50 


**More matter, .. . 


The Arcturus Adventure. By William Beebe 
$6.00 

Why We Behave Like Human Beings. By 
George A. Dorsey $3.50 
Under the Rose. By Anatole France $2.50 
Our Times. By Mark Sullivan $5.00 
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Sounding Brass. By Ethel Mannin $2.00 
The Hounds of Spring. By Sylvia Thomp- 
son $2.00 
Beau Sabreur. By Percival Christopher 
Wren $2.00 
All the Sad Young Men. By F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald $2.00 
Clara Barron. By Harvey O’Higgins $2.00 
They Had to See Paris. By Homer Croy 
| $2.00 

Three Kingdoms. By Storm —, 

| “e 

The Duffer’s Handbook of Golf. By Grant- 
land Rice $3.50 
The Black Stamp. By Will Scott $2.00 
He Rather Enjoyed It. By P. G. Wode- 
house $2.00 
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The Magnificent Idler. By Cameron Rogers 
$2.50 

The Romany Stain. By Christopher Morley 
$2.50 

Some American Ladies. By Meade Minni- 
gerode $3.50 
Franz Liszt. By Guy. de Pourtales $2.50 
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